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ASPECTS OF RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


I. THe Part oF THE NOBILITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
oF Russian LITERATURE 


In the persons of the two foremost living representatives of 
Russian literature — Count Leo Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky — we 
see two elements which have influenced its progress: the landed 
nobility and the proletary. The first, indeed, has already ad- 
vanced to the extreme limit (at least outwardly) of that tendency 
which characterizes the latter period of the aristocratic domina- 
tion in Russian literature and which may be expressed in the 
motto ‘‘Back to the soil,’’ while in Gorky, the upstart, the man 
from nowhere, the proletary looms in the foreground. ° 

If one recalls the Dantesque scenes of ‘“‘In a Night Lodging- 
house’ (What a clumsy translation, by the way! The original 
‘‘At the Bottom’’ might have been more fitly translated as 
‘*Dregs’’ and thus conveyed the desired idea), one is not pre- 
pared to realize the fact that the literature of Russia isa nursling 
of blue-blooded aristocracy. Pushkin had behind him six hun- 
dred years of titled ancestry; Plestscheeff was a descendant of 
the saintly Metropolitan Alexis; Tolstoy’s title dates back two 
hundred years; Lermontoff, Turgeneff, Hertzen, Granoffsky, 
Saltykoff, Ogareff —all are scions of old nobility; Koltsoff, Be- 
linsky, Polevoy, are all noblemen. 

A noted Russian critic remarks that for forty years, from 1820 


‘to 1860, not only every. writer, but every hero of Russian fiction 


was a nobleman, and the peculiar psychology of the Russian 
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nobleman and serf-owner was not only reflected but also fully 
expressed in Russian literature. 

While the Russian nobility as such was stubbornly opposed 
to progress in any shape or form, the foremost Russian fighters 
for liberty on the battlefield whereon the pen is the weapon, were 
men like Tolstoy, brought up in an atmosphere where the pecu- 
liar type of the Russian lord and as characteristic a type of the 
Russian serf combined together in a strange union and affected 
every expression of public and private activity. ‘‘We are 
slaves,’’ writes Hertzen, ‘‘because our fathers had sold their 
human dignity for inhuman privileges, and we are enjoying 
them. We are slaves because we are masters. We are servants 
because we are serf-owners and serf-owners without belief in our 
right to be such. We are serfs because we keep ina state of 
serfdom our brothers, our equals by birth, by blood, by lan- 
guage.’’ The serfs and’ serf-owners created the literature of 
Russia. 

What was the character of that Russian nobility? Outwardly 
it only faintly resembled the feudal system of Western Europe. 
In the privacy of its estates it led a life of shameful and vulgar 
idleness, of dissolute license, and it exhibited a simply incredible 
cruelty to serfs. A sense of duty, a struggle for rights, a 
knightly romanticism and the adventures of chivalry — in short, 
all that went to beautify Western feudalism remained foreign to 
Russian nobility. In the seventeenth century the titled land- 
owner in Russia was either a tamed prince or a favored ennobled 
commoner, but in either case devoted to his supreme lord and 
busily exploiting his serfs. Russian nobility was not the child 
of conquests, but developed on the basis of a systematic and pro- 
gressive enslavement of peasantry. 

While the history of the West progressed from one madness 
to another, and from crusades to humanism, science and discov- 
eries, Russia knew few madnesses and few intellectual epidem- 
ics. Even the growth of dissent failed to awaken the Russian. 
The dogmatism of the ‘‘Raskol’’ was an effective narcotic. The 
Russian nobleman lived the life of a miniature tsar on his estate, 
and it took centuries of time, the mighty onrush of Western in- 
fluence, the persistent recurrence of agrarian revolts, to lead the 
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best of the noble class to this question: ‘‘What right have we 
after all to own human beings ?”’ 

The life of the Muscovite nobility was appalling in its vicious- 
ness, hypocrisy and lack of ideals. The noble literati of Russia 
received a meagre historical heritage, indeed. The nobility of 
Russia was wakened into intellectual life as much by the Napo- 
leonic cannon and the Western ideas as by its own internal pro- 
cess of dissolution. This presentiment of its own decay fash- 
ioned the wisdom and the beauty of the “‘manorial’’ period .of 
Russian literature. 

To resume, it was the peculiar condition of life in which the 
Russian nobility moved that gave to Russian literature its 
peculiar bent, and it appears as an independent factor during a 
process of decomposition. It was a plant which flourished on a 
grave. Lacking the inheritance of inspiring traditions, in its 
vicious indolence it owed its artistic presentation of heroism 
and melancholy to the ferment of prescience of death. Before 
its final passing as a potent factor in Russian literature it takes 
up an alliance with Slavophilism and the ‘‘back to the soil’’ 
movement, the last attempt to galvanize its own corpse into a 
semblance of life. In this late period the Russian literary 
nobles humbly exclaim: “Ave Cesar, morituri te salutamus.” 

As it was dying of its own viciousness, of new deeds and 
ideas, its best representatives, Hertzen, Ogareff and Turgeneff, 
met dissolution half way, hailing death as a deliverer, beyond 
which they felt a new life opening up for Russia. The literature 
of the Russian nobility was a testament, a confession, a funeral 
sermon, but it is pervaded by such earnestness and sincerity and 


sadness that it will forever remain one of the most beautiful 


pages in the world’s history. It was, moreover, a heroic page, 
says Andreyevitch, for it had to overcome its history, its 
habits, the elemental blind love of its own environment, its 
ancestral gallery, the memories of its childhood. 

Slavophilism was an important current in Russian literature. 
It had its poets, S. Aksakoff, S. Chomiakoff, Ostroffsky; its 
historians, its publicists, its philosophers. The central idea 
of Slavophilism was that the future belonged to the Slav. Its 
dream was a revival of the Byzantine Empire. It was exceed- 
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ingly complex. Hertzen connects it with the historic and stub- 
born native opposition to foreign innovations, dating from Peter 
the Great. The Slavophiles were the heirs of the rebels hanged, 
quartered, shot down by Peter the Great, of the Dolgorukoff 
party in the days of Peter II, of Lomonossoff, of Empress Eliza- 
beth, whose ascension was expected to be accompanied by an 
order to ‘‘massacre the foreigners.’’ In a somewhat contradic- 
tory fashion the Slavophiles dreamt of tolerance, of liberty, of 
‘*Zemsky Sobors,’’ of the abolition of serfdom on one hand and 
of a return to pre-Peter customs on the other. ‘‘Down with St. 
Petersburg and up with Moscow,”’ was their cry. Rather absurd- 
ly they claimed that the West was rotting and the young Rus- 
sian giant was called upon to battle with the Western culture. 

‘*Russia,’’ writes Aksakoff, ‘‘is a quite peculiar land, entirely 
unlike any European State... . . All European States are the 
results of conquest. .... Their beginning isenmity. The Rus- 
sian State was the result of a voluntary recognition of authority. 
The Europeans mistake rebellion and license for liberty.’’ 

Equally dissimilar are the religious paths which orthodox Rus- 
sia and the West with its ‘‘Popery’’ have travelled, and the 
Slavophile considered the comparison highly flattering to the 
Russian, ecclesiastically. 

Slavophilism went the natural path of a movement which 
attempts to convince its adherents that they are the sole keepers 
of all truths. Even Dostoyeffsky’s genius failed to save it from 
a sudden and decrepit senility. Upholders of the patriarchal 
customs, with a horror of personal freedom and liberty, the 
Slavophiles went down before the inexorable progress of culture 
and economic conditions. 

We find the next act in the drama of Russian nobility under 
the sign of Nihilism and Western influence. Gogol’s mighty 
hand angrily forced the Russian nobleman’s face into the filth 
wherein the landowners lived. His works created an immense 
impression upon the decaying caste of serf-owners. Turgeneff’s 
wonderful pen pictured those noble parks and old mansions 
slowly going to wreck and ruin. He truly ‘“‘wrought while pass- 
ing through the graveyard of his heart.’’ Turgeneff was above 
all a poet, an artist, adreamer. The heroes of his tender brush 
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are men capable only of beautiful impulses, like Rudin, who 
passes away under the strain of the Marseillaise, or given toa 
still and contemplative melancholy like Lavretsky, like Turge- 
neff himself. They are ‘‘superfluous’’ men, wearied with a strug- 
gle between honor and conscience, easily losing their spiritual 
balance. Turgeneff himself passionately loves life, but painfully 
realizes its fleeting, its spectral side. He loves liberty, but 
realizes man’s dependence on forces beyond him. He loves the 
good and the true, but has no faith in the triumph of that which 
is good and true. 

The dissolution of the nobility’s influence was progressing slow- 
ly but surely. But side by side with the agricultural there was 
growing up an urban, a metropolitan Russia. Side by side with 
the nobleman-idealist there was beginning to raise his head 
the commoner — realist and socialist as he was. The nobleman 
loved side by side with negation, the commoner hates what he 
denies. A stepson of life, the commonor holds against it all 
he has suffered. He is a vindictive iconoclast. He fights 
for his own self. Russian literature henceforth knows the 
nobleman in the réle of a penitent. The central figure of Rus- 
sian literature becomes now the ‘‘muzhik,’’ the peasant, and 
next in importance is the indigent dweller of the city’s slums. 
What Gogol did for the country, Dostoyeffsky did for the city as 
a novelist and Nekrassoff as a poet, and “‘the city’’ in Russia, 
until some years back, meant St. Petersburg, or perhaps also 
Moscow. 

A remarkable feature of this final stage of the career of the 
Russian nobility in literature was its passion to reward the 
‘people’ for the wrongs and the sins of the upper classes. The 
**back to the soil’? movement, with its fanatical ‘‘simplification’”’ 
of habit, speech and mode of life; the devotion of thousands of 
refined men and women who buried themselves in the poverty- 
stricken villages and lived among the peasants, teaching the 
‘‘muzhik’s’’ children and holding lectures for the benefit of the 
peasants—these were characteristics of Russian literature 
in the seventies. 

Tolstoy is the connecting link between the literature of the 
spiritually bankrupted nobility and the later stage of Russian 
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literature. In him was concentrated the penitence of the best 
of noble literati whose consciousness had been first troubled by 
the evils of serfdom and by the condition of the rightless mass, 
the noble writers who had sworn Hannibal’s oath against slavery. 
When he left college he declared in a somewhat pompous speech 
that he was going to the village to devote his life to the welfare 
of the seven hundred beings entrusted to him by God. Tolstoy’s 
whole life was a challenge to the Russian noblemen to make 
good to the people the wrongs of centuries. It was in 1887 that 
Tolstoy had occasion to investigate the depths of vice in a Mos- 
cow lodging house where hundreds of the submerged find shel- 
ter. The city, which he had never loved, became to him a 
nightmare. ‘‘Back to the village, to the muzhik,’’ was his 
cry. 

Civilization is founded on the poverty of masses. Individual 
wealth is legalized robbery, he taught. If the muzhik, whom 
he idealized, is purer and more moral than we, then we must be- 
come more like him, even outwardly. Tolstoy’s view of life is 
that God is not in might but in right; that the foundation of life 
is the moral consciousness of brotherhood and equality, as dic- 
tated by love, and not in any juridical, contractual rights. He 
preaches the negation of culture as a thing of lies and depravity, 
and depravity, according to Tolstoy, is living at somebody else’s 
cost. The only knowledge man needs is the knowledge of good 
and evil. He preached the flight from the growing cities, the 
return to the soil and the farm. He strove to merge with the 
people and to fight all official life. He urged the flight to forests 
and hermitages and mountain nooks, a flight from faith and reli- 
gion as an obligation, from work as a duty, a flight of the human 
‘‘ego’’ from the Church, the State and the market place. 

In his determination not to resist evil he is as fanatical as the 
proud Niconian dissenter who proffered his right cheek when 
his left was smitten, and went to the scaffold rejoicing in the 
thought that his slayers perished in putting. him to death. He 
preached non-resistance to evil, but he boycotted the State and 
taught that war, trade, private ownership and authority were all 
undisguised evils, and while one might not resist, one should 
not obey. 
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In the person of Tolstoy the penitent nobility speaks its last 
word in Russian literature. The movement towards the people, 
which taught the nobleman that personal happiness in the face 
of a wretched peasantry is immoral, and stimulated heroism and 
love of martyrdom in his heart, simply petered out because of 
a lack of actual community of ideals and aspirations with the 
peasantry. The clever men and women who buried themselves 
in the villages as teachers, peasant doctors, workers, failed to 
_ establish a common ground with the “‘people;’’ they always re- 
mained strangers, ‘‘educated’’ intruders from ‘‘above,’’ whose 
efforts were resented by those whom they were intended to 
benefit. 

Though not a nobleman, the latest Russian writer to acknuwl- 
edge in despair that in ‘‘going below’’ among the people the 
educated classes of Russia have suffered moral and intellectual 
shipwreck, is Leonid Andreyev. Russian literature and Russian 
intellectual life are now undergoing the depressing realization 
that in spite of all endeavors, in spite of sacrifices and devotion, 
the intelligent revolutionaries have failed to establish any point 
of contact with the miserable and poor. Just as the “‘back to 
the soil’? movement ended in a crash and a fizzle, the Russian 
‘‘intelligents’’ now pass through a period of a distressing moral 
‘*Katzenjammer.’’ In his ‘‘Darkness,’’ a work published in De- 
cember, 1907, Andreyev paints a gloomily realistic picture of a 
revolutionary idealist, who on the eve of the execution of an 
important terrorist mission for the benefit of the ‘‘people’’ is 
thrown into surroundings of utter depravity. While at first 
loathingly repelling the moral lepers, he begins to realize that 
it is a ‘‘disgrace to be good;’’ that he cannot come among the 
masses patronizingly, as a ‘‘good one,’’ but must become a 
leper himself. The conclusion is a horrible one, but it is 
advanced by Andreyev as the answer to the torturing query 
of the Russian intelligent struggler for liberty: ‘‘Why have we 
not won the people ?’’ and the answer is that they have never been 
“‘of’’ the people. 

But now the nobility of Russia has ceased to be a factor in 
Russian literature. Other movements, other influences are at 
work moulding and fashioning it into new, but still original 
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forms. Literature itself has now ceased to be an art in Russia, 
and has become a weapon. 


II. Leoni ANDREYEV’s ‘‘Jupas IscaRioT’’ 


“The Gospel of Judas’’ might have been an appropriate title 
for Leonid Andreyev’s striking book, ‘‘Judas Iscariot and the 
Others.’’ The Russian novelist, bold in the choice of his hero, 
becomes daring in the treatment of the subject. Judas occupies 
so unique a niche in the picture gallery of the world’s villains, 
and his memory is weighted with an opprobrium so universal, 
that one is almost inclined to resent an attempt to interpret his 
character or to search for other than sordid motives of the great 
Betrayal. It was-the fate of Judas to go down to history, his 
memory linked with an unparalleled misdeed, his personality 
contrasting with the matchless character of the Son of Man. 

Andreyev advances an amazingly ingenious hypothesis as a 
solution of the mystery surrounding Judas; and if his story, 
which must be taken account of both as regards the marvel- 
lously accurate psychological analysis and the overpowering 
beauty of style, fails to carry absolute conviction, it will com- 
mand the closest attention of the student and the layman 
alike. 

His story of Judas would be considered a significant produc- 
tion if it were merely for the masterly manner in which he bor- 
rows various allusions from the sacred writings in support of his 
theme. In the explanation and elucidation of these and his con- 
clusions he is thoroughly revolutionary. As to style, he most 
happily assimilates the tone of the Evangelical narratives. 

There is no doubt that to very many Andreyev’s attempt will 
seem an almost sacrilegious assault upon established beliefs, and 
it certainly will rudely shock preconceived notions. His amaz- 
ing arraignment of the disciples will be disagreeably felt. But 
no one will fail to note that the great heart of the artist through 
the entire narrative throbs passionate ‘‘Hosannahs!’’ to Cruci- 
fied Truth. 

In Andreyev’s story Jesus is warned against Judas as a 
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dangerous character. Neither the righteous nor the sinners had 
a good word for that hideously repulsive Judean. ‘‘Thieves 
have friends and robbers have comrades and liars have wives 
who love them, but Judas mocked alike the good and the bad.”’ 
The disciples had a foreboding of evil when they learned of 
Judas’s desire to be near them. No one had noticed his first 
appearance among them, ingratiating, stealthy, and unobtru- 
sive. But Jesus did not heed the warnings of his followers. 
‘With that spirit of lofty contradiction which drew Him irre- 
sistibly to the rejected and unloved He accepted him decisively 
and included him among His chosen ones.’’ 

Though the disciples did not receive him cordially, in the 
course of time they became accustomed to him and to his phe- 
nomenal ugliness. The Master entrusted him with the treasure 
box and the household cares. He bought the food and the rai- 
ment, he distributed alms and made arrangements for lodging 
during their wanderings; and he fulfilled his task skillfully, 
though he lied constantly. He freely admitted that he was a 
liar, but affirmed that everybody else lied also, and even more 
than he. 

A number of incidents serve to reveal the evil nature of Judas 
and bring about a change in the Master’s manner to the new 
disciple. Judas has no faith in man, and whenever the disciples 
approach a new village he prophesies an evil reception. Gener- 
ally his predictions prove unfounded, but on one occasion when 
the villagers accuse the disciples of theft and pursue them, Judas 
feels very proud of his foresight and boasts. On another occa- 
sion Judas ‘‘saves’’ the Master. A crowd of villagers are pur- 
suing the disciples and Judas throws himself against them fren- 
ziedly, and so eloquently pleads that both his Teacher and his 
disciples, including himself, are rogues, vagabonds and mounte- 
banks that their very disgust disarms the pursuers, for they do 
not consider them worthy of an honest man’s chastisement. 
Needless to say Judas’s intervention does not merit the Master’s 
praise. 

Peter discovers Judas in the theft of a few coins and drags him 
to the Master. Jesus listens to the accuser in silence and does 
not answer him. Peter in anger leaves the Teacher’s presence. 
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But John enters, and when he returns to his fellows, pale and 
humbled, the beloved disciple announces: 

“The Master says Judas may take all the money he wants. 
No one is to keep count of it. He is our brother and the money 
is his as well as ours. He may take what he wants, without 
asking. And you, Peter, greatly offended against your brother.’’ 

After this episode the disciples treat Judas with more consid- 
eration. Even John deigns to address him occasionally. 

‘‘And how thinkest thou, Judas,’’ he says condescendingly, 
‘Who will it be, Peter or I, who shall sit next to Christ in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?’ 

‘Thou, I think.’’ 

When Peter puts the same question to him, Judas gives 
him the same answer. The question of primacy soon becomes 
the subject of a heated discussion, and the disciples call upon 
Judas to settle it. ‘‘Now, Judas, tell us, who will sit nearest to 
Christ in the Kingdom of Heaven?’’ 

*T,’’ slowly and gravely remarks Judas. And beating his 
breast with his bony fingers, Iscariot solemnly and sternly re- 
peats: ‘‘I. I shall be nearest to Jesus.”’ 


**Jesus was speaking and the disciples listened in silence. 
Motionless like a statue, Mary sat at His feet and gazed with 
head thrown back into His face. John had moved close to the 
Teacher, so as to touch the hem of His garment without disturb- 
ing Him, and having done so was perfectly still. And Peter’s 
breath came loud and heavy, in unison with the words of Jesus. 

**The Iscariot stopped at the threshold, and having measured 
the listeners with a glance of contempt, concentrated the fire of 
his eyes upon Jesus. And while he gazed, all around him was 
growing dim, as if swallowed up in gloom and silence; Jesus only 
with uplifted hand shone out of the darkness. And now He too 
seemed to float in the air, as if diffused into luminous mist such 
as hangs over the lake in the splendor of the dying moon. And 
His tender words sounded somewhere in the distance, afar off 
and sweet. Gazing at the vision, drinking in the gentle melody 
of those sweet and distant sounds, Judas gripped his whole soul 
with claws of iron and in its fathomless gloom began to shape 
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something stupendous. Slowly in its dense darkness he reared 
mountainous masses, piling them up one upon another, and still 
he raised them and piled them up; and something was growing 
in the gloom, spreading noiselessly and extending its limits. 
Now his head felt like an immense dome and something stupen- 
dous continued growing in the impenetrable darkness and some- 
one silently wrought therein.’’ 


In the middle of the night Thomas anxiously approached 
Judas. 

“‘Art thou weeping, Judas?”’ 

*‘No. Go away, Thomas!’’ 

‘*But why dost thou moan and gnash thy teeth? Art thou ill?’’ 

Judas remained silent for a moment, but then from his lips 
dropped words of bitterness, filled with wrath and longing: 

‘‘Why does He not love me? Why does He love the Others? 
Am I not more beautiful, better, stronger than they? Have I 
not saved His life while they were running away like cowardly 
dogs? Why is He not with Judas but with those who do not 
love Him? I would have given Him Judas, brave, beautiful 
Judas. But now He will perish and Judas will perish with Him. 
That dry fig tree which is to be hewed down, why it is I, He 
spoke of me! But why does He not hew down? Ah, He dare 
not. I know Him. He fears Judas. He hides from brave, 
beautiful Judas. He loves the stupid, traitorous liars. You, too, 
are a liar, Thomas, do you know it?”’ 

It is to this period and not to the episode in Bethany that An- 
dreyev assigns the maturing in the heart of Judas of the plan to 
betray Jesus. According to the evangelists, the high priests 
were rejoiced to see him. Andreyev’s high priest Annas for a 
long time refuses to give his decision, distrusting Judas and 
fearing bloodshed and riot as the result of a seizure of Jesus. 

‘‘Ah, but they are good. They are good and therefore they 
will flee. They are good and therefore they will hide them- 
selves. They are good and therefore they will appear only when 
He is laid in the grave. And they will lay Him there them- 
selves, do thou but put Him to death.’”’ 

**But do they not love Him? Thou saidst so.”’ 
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‘*They always love their Teacher, only more in His death than 
living. While the Teacher lives He may question the disciple. 
When He is dead the disciple becomes teacher in his turn.’’ 

Three or four times in his endeavor to betray Jesus, Judas 
visits the high priest. It is not a momentary temptation, an 
impulsive deed, as Renan urges. Finally Annas contemptuously 
asserts. : 

‘Well, you are all thieves. I shall give thee thirty pieces of 
silver.”’ 

This declaration of the high priest opens an intensely vivid 
and dramatic scene —a hideous and frenzied haggling over the 
price of blood. 

‘For Jesus? Thirty pieces of silver?’’ screamed Judas with 
a voice of maddened amazement. ‘‘For Jesus of Nazareth?’’ 

He turned to-the wall, and raising his hands to its bleached 
surface he laughed: 

‘‘Hearest thou? Thirty pieces of silver for the Nazarene!’ 

And as the traders in the market-place turning over old rags 
shout and swear and scold, they commenced their monstrous 
trade. Intoxicated with a strange joy, running to and fro, whirl- 
ing about the hall, screaming and shouting, Judas enumerated on 
his fingers the merits of Him whom he was betraying: 

‘*And that He is good and heals the sick, does that go for noth- 
ing? Ha? Now tell me, as an honest man?’’ 

‘*And that He is young and beautiful as the narcissus of Sha- 
ron? Ha? Isthat nothing? Perhaps thou wilt say that He is 
aged and worthless? Ha?’’ 

‘Thirty pieces of silver! That is less than an obolus fora 
drop of blood. Half an obolus fora tear. Quarter of an obolus 
for a groan. And His cries? And convulsions? And the stop- 
ping of His heart? And the closing of His eyes? Is that all for 
naught ?’’ 

The death of Jesus had been long foreseen by Judas and he 
knew also that he himself would perish with Him whom he was 
to betray. The blood-money itself did not interest Judas. 

‘*Judas did not take home the money received from the high 
priest, but going without the city he buried it under a stone. 
And he returned stealthily, with slow and heavy steps, like a 
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wounded beast creeping into its lair after a bitter and mortal 
combat. But Judas had no lair of his own, only a house, and in 
that house he saw Jesus. Wearied, emaciated, worn out with the 
ceaseless war on the Pharisees, who surrounded him each day in 
the temple like a wall of white, shining, learned foreheads, He 
slept... .. He heard nothing, but slept firmly and soundly. 
And this was He who had been bought for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

*“‘Advancing noiselessly, Judas, tenderly and carefully as a 
mother fearing to awaken her ailing babe, and with something 
of the dumb wonderment of a beast that might have crawled out 
of its lair to gaze at a fair and fanciful flower, sotfly touched the 
Master’s flowing hair and swiftly withdrew his hand — and crept 
out in silence. 

‘*With a calm love, with tender attention, with gentle caresses, 
Judas surrounded the doomed Teacher during these last days of 
His brief life. Chastely and timidly, like as a maiden in her 
first love, keenly sensitive and intuitive, he guessed the slightest 
unexpressed wish of Jesus, penetrated into the fathomless depth 
of His feelings, and the moments of sorrow, the heavy minutes 
of weariness.”’ 

Betraying Jesus with one hand, Judas zealously strove with the 
other to undo his own plans. He continually spoke of the dan- 
gers surrounding the trip to Jerusalem, painting in vivid colors 
the hatred of the Pharisees, their avowed readiness to put to 
death the prophet of Galilee. Day after day he warned the dis- 
ciples: ‘‘He must be guarded; He must be saved.’’ He even 
obtained a couple of swords, and Peter alone praised him for his 
forethought. (These are the swords which appear so mysteri- 
ously in the wild confusion of the Saviour’s arrest). 

Andreyev dismisses the last supper with a few words: ‘“‘The 
time passed swiftly and inexorably approached the dreadful day 
of betrayal. The last supper was also over, full of sorrow and 
confused terror, and the echo of the Teacher’s vague words of 
someone who would betray Him died away.’’ When Thomas 
asked Judas if he knew who would betray Jesus, the Iscariot 
answered: ‘‘Thou wilt betray Jesus.’’ Omitting entirely the 
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incident of the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, the Russian 
artist introduces a remarkable monologue which Judas the traitor 
addresses in the gloom of his own heart to the tenderly loved 
Victim of his machinations: 

‘‘And it was evening, and the stillness of eve, and lengthy 
shadows spread over the earth, the first sharp arrows of the im- 
pending night of the great battle, when a sad and stern voice 
sounded. He spoke: 

‘**Thou knowest where I go, Lord. I go to betray Thee into 
the hands of Thy enemies.’ 

‘And there was a long silence, the silence of even and sharp, 
black shadows. 

***Thou are silent Lord? Thou commandest me to go?”’ 

again silence. 

Thou bid me stay? Or canst Thou not? Or darest 


. Thou not? Or wilt Thou not?’ 


‘‘And again silence, immense as the eyes of eternity. 

‘**But Thou knowest I love Thee? Thou knowest all. Why 
lookest Thou thus on Judas? Great is the mystery of Thy beau- 
tiful eyes, but is the secret of mine less? Bid me stay. But 
Thou art silent, art still silent? Lord, why in the yearnings and 
anguish have I sought Thee all my life and found Thee? Release 
me. Relieve the burden, it is greater than mountains of lead. 
Hearest Thou not groaning beneath it the breast of Judas 
Iscariot ?’ 

“And a final silence, bottomless as the last glance of eter- 
nity. 

‘I go.’ 

The abject terror of the disciples during the nocturnal proces- 
sion through Jerusalem to Mount Olivet, the loneliness of Jesus, 
and the general confusion are vividly portrayed. Then follows 
the description of the taking of Jesus. The disciples are aroused 
from their stupor by the appearance of soldiers led by Judas. 
The Iscariot’s glance detected the tall and slender figure of Jesus. 
‘‘He whom I kiss is the Man. Take Him, but lead Him care- 
fully.” 

Then hurriedly advancing to Jesus, who had been expecting 
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him in silence, he plunged his gaze like a dagger into the calm 
and darkening eyes of the Master. 

‘*Rejoice, Rabbi,’’ he exclaimed, but there was a strange, 
ominous meaning in the customary salutation. 

But Jesus was silent, and the disciples gazed in terror upon 
the traitor, not comprehending how so much evil could dwell in 
the soul of aman. The Iscariot measured the confused ranks 
with a hurried glance, noted their trepidation which was about 
to change into abject trembling and palsied fear; he observed 
their blanched faces, their meaningless smiles, the laggard move- 
ments of fear-stricken limbs, and a mortal anguish set his heart 
aflame, not unlike the sorrow which a short while ago had bowed 
the heart of Jesus. His soul transformed into a myriad chords, 
each of which clamored and sobbed, he rushed to Jesus and ten- 
derly kissed his wind-chilled cheek, so softly, so tenderly, with 
such anguished love and yearning that were Jesus a flower on a 
slender stalk he would not have stirred it with that kiss, nor 
dropped one pearl of dew from the tender leaf. 

‘*Judas,’’ said Jesus, and the lightning of His glance illum- 
ined the monstrous masses of shadows that were the soul of Is- 
cariot, though it did not fathom its depths. ‘‘Judas, betrayest 
thou the Son of Man with a kiss?’’ 

‘‘And He saw this monstrous chaos quiver and sway. But 
silent and grim as death in his proud majesty stood Judas Iscar- 
iot, though his heart was roaring and thundering and howling 
with a thousand voices: 

“Yes. With a kiss of love we betray Thee. With a kiss of 
love we deliver Thee up to mockery, torture and death. Witha 
voice of love we call from their dark lairs men to put Thee to 
death and we rear up a cross, and high above the gloon of the 
earth we lift up love crucified by love.”’ 

From the night of betrayal unti] the hour of Jesus’s death, 
Andreyev’s Judas did not see a disciple near Him. 

During the torture of the Master, Judas is listening from a 
nearby place to the echoes of the mocking soldiery, filled with 
an insane hope that the people would soon understand, would 
realize that Jesus was the best of men, the Son of God. Then 
Judas pins his hope to Pilate, but his expectations are deceived 
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and the people clamor for Barabbas. When Pilate washes his 
hands of the innocent blood, the traitor presses his tips to the 
proud Roman’s garment with truly satanic joy. Pilate could 
have saved Jesus, as Judas might have foreborne to betray Him, 
but both Pilate and Judas served to aid in the realization of the 
traitor’s ‘‘horrible dreams.’’ 


The horror and the dreams are realized. Who will now snatch 
the victory out of the hands of Judas? It is finished. Let all 
the people upon earth flock to Golgotha and shout with millions 
of throats, ‘‘Hosannah! Hosannah!’’ Let them pour seas of 
blood and tears at its foot, they will find only the infamous cross 
and a dead Jesus. 


After the crucifixion Judas appears before the Sanhedrin. 

“And do you know who He was? He whom you condemned 
yesterday and crucified ?’’ 

‘Yes, we know. Go.”’ 

With one word he will now rend the veil that obscures their 
vision, and the whole earth will shake with the purport of the 
merciless realization. They had possessed a soul and they will 
be deprived of it, they had seen life and they will lose it, light 
had been before their eyes and eternal darkness and horror will 
cover them. Hosannah! Hosannah! 

‘*He was not a deceiver. He was innocent and pure. Do you 
hear? Judas has cheated you. He betrayed unto you an Inno- 
cent One.’’ 

The high priests scoff and sneer at the frenzied fool. 

‘‘What?’’ screams Judas, filled with the madness of despair. 
*‘Call you me a fool, and are ye wise? Judas has deceived you, 
do you hear me? Not Him betrayed he, but you wise men, 
you strong men, he sold unto infamy and death which will not 
end for time or eternity. Thirty pieces of silver! Yes, yes. 
But that is the price of your blood which is filthy as swill. Ah, 
Annas, aged and stupid Annas, why didst thou not give up 
another piece of silver, another obolus, for thou shalt go down 
into eternity coupled with thirty pieces of silver.’’ 
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Judas confronts the cowed disciples and scorns them for their 
cowardice. He twits them with being alive while Jesus is dead, 
with speaking and walking, while He is silent and motionless, 
with having failed to make a stand for Him, with obeying Him 
when he commanded Peter to put up the sword. He prophesies 
to John that he would soon be kissing the cross on which Jesus 
was crucified. And leaving them he exclaims: 

“IT am going to Him.”’ 


A long time back, during his lonely walks, Judas had picked 
out the place where he meant to kill himself after the death of 
Jesus. It was on a tree high up on a hill above Jerusalem. 
There he hangs himself and swings over the city like a mon- 
strous fruit. Thus in two days, one after the other, Jesus of 
Nazareth and Judas Iscariot gave up their lives. 

That same evening all of the believers learned of the horrible 
fate of the Betrayer and the next day all Jerusalem knew it. 
Rocky Judea and green-clad Galilee learned of it; from one sea 
to the other sped the news of the death of the Traitor. Not 
swifter, not slower than Time, but step by step with it spread 
the news, and as there is no end to Time there will be no end to 
the story of the treason of Judas and his horrible death. All 
men, good and evil, will commit his infamous memory to oblo- 
quy, and among all nations forever, alone in his cruel fate will 
remain Judas the Betrayer. 


Leonid Andreyev undertakes the task of unveiling the mystery 
of ‘‘those blind and terribly seeing eyes,’’ the secret of which 
to him was not less than that which lay in the Master’s glance. 
He attempts to solve the riddle of such closeness of divine 
beauty to monstrous hideousness. 

Judas to him was a revolutionist. He insisted on carrying 
out his own “‘horrible visions.’’ ‘‘Deceived by all,’’ Judas made 
it his task to deceive all. It was his “‘horrible visions’’ which 
brought about that strange affection of the lonely, red-haired, 
one-eyed, cynical Judean for the Master whom he had sought all 
his life and finally found. Andreyev’s Judas is a vindictive 
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erously weak, and those who are ‘‘evil’’ and frankly murderous. 
He, too, in his own way knew what was in man, and felt that 
those who cried ‘‘Hosannah!’’ to-day would shout “‘Crucify!”’ 
to-morrow. He yearned to have Jesus with himself against all. 

He wanted to prove to the Master that those disciples who to- 
day clamored for the first place at His right hand would be the 
first to leave Him on the morrow; that the people for whom He 
was willing to die would the very next day shout for His blood. 
Then Jesus might realize that Judas alone loved Him, and hav- 
ing failed to win Jesus alive, he betrayed Him to show Him the 
truth as he saw it. 

With Jesus dead, there remained to Judas only to follow Him. 
What, however, if even there He would not believe him? ‘‘But 
perhaps even there Thou wilt frown at Judas Iscariot. Wilt 
Thou not believe me? Send me to Hell? Then I shall go to 
Hell, and in the fire of Thy Hell I shall forge the iron, forge the 
iron to wreck Thy Heaven. Wilt Thou believe me then?”’ 

Singularly misshapen in body and soul, arrayed against man 
and the world, with a will as strong as Lucifer’s, Judas, in An- 
dreyev’s story, appears a stronger and more active character than 
the Master. The artist says amazingly little of Jesus. But he 
portrays Him as a ‘‘Rose of Lebanon,”’ wonderfully gentle and 
guileless. Jesus passes through the story in silence, and only a 
tender echo of His wondrous words is audible somewhere afar 
off. It is from the hushed attitude of an impulsive Peter, from 
the ecstasy of John, the still adoration of the women and the 
agonized jealousy of an unloved Judas that we gather oe compel- 
ling mastery of the Teacher’s influence. 

Andreyev’s Apostles are not much superior to the mob of 
Jerusalem. Peter, now dragging the thief Judas to the Master, 
and the next moment kissing him, now ready to die for Jesus, 
and shortly thereafter denying him, now ready to kill the Be- 
trayer, now almost persuaded to follow his passionate challenge 
— is all sincerity, impulse and life. 

Andreyev paints Peter’s wonderful portrait in colors that rival 
the brush of Direr. When Peter spoke, his words sounded 
solid and firm as if someone were nailing them to the wall. 
When Peter moved, or did anything, he made a noise that could 
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be heard afar off; he called forth a response from the least re- 
sponsive things: the stony floor shook and growled under his 
footsteps, the doors trembled and banged, and the very air 
reverberated and roared. In the mountain crevices his voice 
woke an angry echo, and in the early morning, while they were 
fishing, it rolled over the somnolent and glistening waters, 
forcing a smile from the first timid rays of the sun. And that 
was perhaps why everybody loved Peter; on the faces of all 
others still rested the shadows of night; but his massive head, 
his powerful bare breast and freely swinging arms were already 
ablaze with the ruddy glow of the dawn. 

Less sympathetically Andreyev describes John — handsome, 
cold, immaculate, chaste, nervous, fragile, whose tears mingle 
alike with his wrath and joy. Matthew appears in the story a 
sedate, corpulent Hebrew, learned in the scriptures and senten- 
tious. Thomas, the doubting, is shown sternly and desperately 
matter-of-fact, and unimaginative to the point of stupidity. He 
demands to know the reason and to see the proof. He has 
no understanding for shades of distinction. He is a conscien- 
tious tailor taking the measure for a garment. Judas’s double 
nature arouses in this positivist an insatiable curiosity which 
leads him to assume a semi-friendly attitude toward the strange 
Judean. It is Thomas who exposes the lying of Judas, and when 
reproached by him for his cowardliness, remarks: ‘‘But if we die 
who would spread the teachings of Jesus?’’ And Judas before 
committing suicide curses this unimaginative plodder: ‘‘Sterile 
and beggarly thou wilt be forever.”’ 

The work of Andreyev is remarkable and stimulating. [If it 
is not convincing, the fault lies not with his skill, but with the 
disinclination of the world to remould opinions and beliefs which 
have become the heritage of mankind. 


ARCHIBALD J. WOLFE. 
New York City. 
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THE MARYLAND CHARTER AND THE EARLY 
EXPLORATIONS OF THAT PROVINCE 


Cecil (or Cecilius) Calvert'* succeeded his father as second 
Lord Baltimore in 1632, and to him was given the Charter of 
Maryland, which had been prepared for his father, the first Pro- 
prietary of the Province. Cecil was then twenty-six years old, and 
had been married three years to Lady Anne Arundel, daughter 
of Lord Arundel of Wardour. He had been entered at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1621, when but fifteen years old, but prob- 
ably did not graduate there. Of his early life we know nothing 
more, and but little of his later history. Unlike his father, he 
did not seek public life, but confined his energies to the care of 
the Province, which was given him in June, 1632, about two 
months after his father’s death. 

To the grant of the Charter of Maryland’ objections were 
filed, doubtless by the Virginians, on June 2oth, the date of the 
grant. These objections were in three classes. First came 
matters of law: that the territory stated as inhabited by savages 
had formerly been occupied by Englishmen sent over by the 
London Company; that no reservation was made of writs of 
error to the King; that no particular Bishop of Durham was 
named, and the rights of those bishops had been changed by 
statute; and that the territory granted was within the limits 
defined in the Virginia Charter of 1606. The second class of 
objections is headed ‘‘inconveniences,’’ and states: that Balti- 
more may make denizens of aliens, savages, or enemies by grants 
of land in fee simple; that he may make peace and war, and thus 
embroil all the Colonies; that he has a general power to trans- 
port persons which contravenes the statutes against fugitives; 
that he may furnish the Indians with arms to the detriment of 
the other Colonies; that by grants of land and honors he may 
dispeople the King’s Colony and people his with persons who 
may be different in religion; that his power to prevent private 
trade with the Indians will disable all planters and discourage 


* See Appendix at conclusion of this article for Reference Notes. 
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all adventurers; that the ‘‘royal and imperial power’’ granted 
may be very dangerous in a Colony so far removed from Eng- 
land; and that the ‘‘power of putting toll upon the people in all 
parts, though it be with their consent,’’ is dangerous. The 
third class of objections comprises a series of claims that the 
Charter contravenes the private rights of ‘“‘particular persons of 
the old Company,’’ which rights had been confirmed when the 
Charter was taken away. 

The Charter of Maryland * passed the seals on June 20th, 1632, 
and created Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, the first Pro- 
prietary of the Province of Maryland. The fact that the dignity 
of Province was given to the new territory has always been a 
source of pride to its residents. This dignity, with almost all 
the provisions of the Charter, was borrowed from the Charter of 
Avalon. It is a tradition that when a name was sought for the 
Province, as that of Carolina was already engrossed by Heath’s 
Grant to the South of Virginia, that of Mariana was suggested, 
in honor of Henrietta Maria, the Queen of England. That word 
had been the name of a Spanish Jesuit, and so was rejected, and 
the final decision preserved the honor given the Queen by calling 
the country Terra Mariza — Maryland. The boundaries of Mary- 
land included the whole territory east of the Chesapeake and 
north of Watkins’ Point, the south part of New Jersey and the 
islands within ten leagues of the shore as far as “‘that part of 
the Bay of Delaware on the north which lieth under the fortieth 
degree of north latitude from the zquinoctial where New Eng- 
land is terminated.’’ Along that parallel the boundary ran to 
the ‘‘true meridian of the first fountain of the river of Pattow- 
mack,’’ thence it turned to the south, ‘‘unto the farther bank 
of said river, down to its mouth and across the bay,’’ by the 
shortest line to Watkins’ Point.’’ We shall find that a large 
part of the Province’s history is the record of the unsuccessful 
effort of Maryland to retain these boundaries. 

The land was given Cecil Calvert because ‘‘he was treading 
in the steps of his father,’’ and, using the exact words of the 
Avalon Charter, the region granted was said to be in a country 
hitherto uncultivated in the parts of America partly occupied by 
savages. In view of the interpretation later given the Maryland 
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Charter by the partisans of Penn, it is interesting to note that 
before the grant of the Charter of Avalon, European fishermen 


‘had been scattered along the straight shore of Avalon much 


longer, and in far greater numbers, than had any settlers lived 
in the vague and half-mythical settlements on the Delaware be- 
fore the grant of the Maryland Charter. 

Cecil was, as his father was said to be, ‘‘animated with a laud- 
able and pious zeal for extending the Christian religion and also 
the territories of our empire.’’ To accomplish these purposes, 
he planned to transport a ‘‘numerous colony of the English 
Nation.’’ As in the Charter of Avalon, the Proprietary was 
granted the patronage and advowsons of all churches which 
should be built in the Province; but, as Cecil was a Roman 
Catholic and George had been an Anglican in 1623, we finda 
clause added which would prevent the later Charter covering the 
establishment of the Roman Church, viz. : that Cecil might erect 
and found ‘‘churches, chapels and places of worship’’ and cause 
them to be ‘‘dedicated and consecrated according to the ecclesi- 
astical laws of our Kingdom of England.’’* Baltimore and his 
son were now both Roman Catholics, and Gardiner is very 
plausible in the suggestion that these phrases ‘‘were intended to 
cover a secret understanding between Baltimore and the King. 
Charles could not, with any regard to the necessities of his posi- 
tion, make mention of his purposed toleration of the Papal 
Church in Maryland. Neither could he, if he meant to favor 
Baltimore’s object, insert words in the charter compelling the 
sole establishment of the English Church. The clause as it 
stood would look like a provision for the maintenance of English 
Church forms, without being anything of the kind.”’ 

This Province was to be a Palatinate,’ with as extensive privi- 
leges as that of Durham, and the Lords Baltimore were made 
‘true and absolute Lords and Proprietaries’’ thereof, ‘‘saving 
always the faith and allegiance and sovereign dominion due’’ to 
the English Crown. The emphasized words were not in the Ava- 
lon Charter, and were doubtless added to the Maryland Charter 
out of abundant caution in making a grant to a Roman Catholic 
peer. Avalon was to be held on knight service, Maryland on 
free and common socage, the annual payments being “‘two Indian 
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arrows of those parts’’ to be delivered at Windsor Castle ‘‘every 
year on Tuesday in Easter week, and one-fifth of the precious 
metals’’ found in the Province. We do not read that these 
precious metals enriched the royal exchequer, but the Indian 
arrows were paid for many years, and receipts for them are ex- 
tant in the Calvert papers.‘ 

For the Province of which he was made Lord Proprietary, 
Baltimore was given power to make laws ‘‘with the advice, 
assent and approbation of the freemen or of their delegates.’’ 
The Avalon Charter had said ‘‘freeholders’’ and had no provision 
for a representative assembly, but only for a primary one. The 
laws extended to all persons within the Province, or sailing to or 
from it under his government. The powers to erect courts, to 
have cases tried therein and to pardon offenders were also given 
him, but a significant qualifying clause was inserted which had 
not appeared in the Avalon Charter: ‘‘that the laws aforesaid be 
consonant to reason and be not repugnant, or contrary, but (so 
far as conveniently may be) agreeable to the laws’’ of England. 
In case of emergency, when a legislature could not be assembled, 
Baltimore was given the power of making ordinances, which 
power the Stuarts claimed for themselves in England, but these 
ordinances must not only conform to the laws of England, but 
must not extend to taking away the right of any person “‘in 
member, life, freehold, goods, or chattels.’’ All Englishmen 
were permitted to emigrate to Maryland, and their descendants 
were to be accounted ‘‘natives and liegemen’’ of the English 
King, having the right to enjoy all the privileges of English- 
men." 

The Charter of Avalon had permitted the exportation thither 
from English ports of all goods, wares, merchandise, and arms, 
free from any duty, provided that license be granted by the 
High Treasurer, or by six members of the Privy Council. The 
Maryland Charter substituted grain and other necessary things 
for food and clothing, said nothing of any special license being 
needed, but did not exempt goods transported to Maryland from 
the usual customs impositions. Toavoid danger to the Province, 
Baltimore was given powers of the Captain-General of an army 
therein, and was authorized to exercise martial law. ‘‘Lest in so 
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remote and so far distant a region, every access to honours and 
dignities may seem to be precluded and utterly barred to men 
well born,’’ the Proprietary was granted the power of conferring 
on his subjects any title or dignity except those used in Eng- 
land. He may also incorporate boroughs and cities. The prod- 
ucts of Maryland may be imported into England and, within a 
year from the time of importation, reshipped to any foreign 
country in amity with England, without paying further tax than 
the Englishmen pay.* 

In the ports of the Province, Baltimore was granted the impo- 
sitions for merchandise there laden and unladen. The land of the 
Province was the Proprietary’s, and he was allowed (in spite of 
the statute Quia Empiores) to grant it out on feudal tenure. 
He might also, as we shall see he did, ‘‘erect any parcels of land 
into manors,’’ with the usual manor courts.’ The King prom- 
ises that, at no time hereafter, will he or his successors levy 
“any impositions, customs, or other taxations’’ on the people of 
Maryland ‘‘for their good lands or tenements within the same 
Province.’’ The Province was no longer to be a part of Vir- 
ginia, but to be ‘‘immediately subject to’’ the Crown of England, 
and the Charter should always be interpreted, in doubtful cases, 
in the way ‘‘which shall be judged to be the more beneficial, 
profitable, and favorable to Lord Baltimore.’’ 

Such was the gift of a Palatinate to Cecil, Lord Baltimore, 
and so did the colonial projects of George, Lord Baltimore, come 
to a successful issue after his death. Under that Charter Mary- 
land was governed for over one hundred years, and it ceased to 
be the Constitution of the Province only when that Province be- 
came a State, no longer dependent upon the Crown of England. 
Of the Charter, Chalmers wrote: ‘‘The authority” conferred 
on Baltimore was truly royal; the immunities granted to the 
colonists were extremely extensive; but. nothing was reserved 
to the King or the Nation except general sovereignty, that 
neither contained immediate superintendence nor insured neces- 
sary control..... Thus Maryland acquired the preéminence 
of being the first of all the Colonies which was professedly 
erected into a Province of the English Empire,’’ and also ‘‘gave 
the first example of the establishment of a Province which should 
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enjoy equal rights and separate jurisdiction by the partition of a 
more ancient dominion.’’ 

Into the land which George Calvert asked of the King, Span- 
iards had gone during the sixteenth century, but the first de- 
tailed narrative of a journey into the Chesapeake Bay is that left 
by the redoubtable Captain John Smith in his General History 
of Virginia. In 1608, the year after the settlement of Virginia, 
he set forth from Jamestown, in an open barge of three tons bur- 
den, with seven gentlemen and seven soldiers, ‘‘to perform his 
discovery.’’ Crossing the bay to the eastern shore and going up 
by Smith’s Island, which is about two miles southeast of Cape 
Charles and still bears the Captain’s name, they went to Acco- 
mack, the abode of an Indian tribe which spoke the language of 
Powhatan. Thence they went northward, by uninhabited islands 
which they called Russell’s, from their physician’s name, and 
which are probably Tangier or Watt’s Islands in Virginia. 
Searching for fresh water, the expedition went to the river of 
Wighcocomico." Here they entered the waters of Maryland; 
but whether the river be the Wicomico or the Pocomoke is un- 
certain; for on his map Smith clearly calls the latter river the 
Wighco. He also speaks of another river, which he calls the 
Santo Wighcomico, and this may be our Wicomico. ‘‘The 
Indians there, at first, with great fury seemed to assault us, yet 
at last, with songs and dances and much mirth, became very 
tractable,’’ says Captain Smith. Leaving the wooded mainland, 
he again sailed to Russell’s Island, finding the coast composed 
of low, broken isles of morass a mile or two in breadth and ten 
or twelve in length, ‘‘good to cut for hay in summer and to catch 
fish and fowl in winter.’’ Among these islands, ‘‘the extremity of 
gusts, thunder, and rainstorms and ill-weather,’’ forced the 
voyagers to remain for two days, so they gave them the name of 
Limbo. They are probably Smith’s and Holland’s Islands. 
The mast and sail blew overboard and the crew had great diffi- 
culty in bailing out ‘‘that small barge,’’ so that she should not 
sink. After the storm they repaired their sail with their shirts, 
and sailing east to the mainland came to the ‘‘Cuskarawaock,”’ 
‘‘a pretty convenient river,’’ which Bozman, with much prob- 
ability, identifies with the Nanticoke. At this point, the people, 
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a race of little stature and very rude, showed hostility and shot 
arrows at the party. The next day, ‘‘they came unarmed, with 
every one a basket, dancing in a ring to draw us on shore;’’ but, 
fearing villainy, the Englishmen discharged a volley of muskets, 
at which the Indians fell to the ground and crept into a great 
cluster of reeds. Towards evening, Smith and his party landed 
and discharged five or six shots among the reeds. They found 
many of the baskets and much blood, but no Indians. On the 
other side of the river a smoke was seen, and rowing thither, the 
party left beads and other trinkets on the bank. Early the next 
morning four savages who had been fishing on the bay and knew 
nothing of what had passed, came in canoes to the sailboat. 
Smith used them “‘with such courtesy,’’ that they bade the Eng- 
lish stay till they returned, which they did with some twenty 
more. Aftera little further conference, a multitude appeared, 
whom Smith estimated at two to three thousand, and every one 
presented the Virginians with something, ‘‘feeling well requited 
with a little bead.’’ They also told of a great nation called the 
Massawomacks, whom Bozman thinks were the Iroquois. ‘‘Find- 
ing the eastern shore shallow, broken isles, and for the most part 
without fresh water,’’ Smith passed by the straits of Limbo, now 
called Hooper’s Straits, and sailed to the ‘‘great high cliffs 
on the other side,’’ which they called Riccard’s. Turning tothe 
north, he calculated he sailed about thirty leagues by an unin- 
habited country, ‘‘well watered, but mountainous and barren, 
the valleys very fertile but extreme thick of small wood, as well 
as trees, and much frequented with wolves, bears, deer, and 
other wild beasts.’’ Passing many shallow creeks, they came to 
the Bolus River, which they named because they thought the 
clay by the high-water mark, lying in ‘‘red and white knots as 
gum out of trees,’’ was ‘‘bole-armoniack and ¢erra sigillati.”’ 
We now call the stream the Patapsco. 

They had ‘‘lien in this small barge’’ about two weeks, ‘‘oft 
tired at the oars, our bread spoiled with wet, so much that it was 
rotten,’’ and the company importuned the Captain to return. 
He delayed two or three days and then yielded, since three or 
four fell sick and their ‘‘pitiful complaints’’ caused the party to 
return from a point where the bay was some nine miles broad, 
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which Bozman conjectures is about opposite Pool’s Island. They 
dropped down the Potomac (or Patawomek, as Smith called it), 
went some distance up that river, stopping at several points — 
Moyaonies, near Broad Creek, in Prince George’s County; Na- 
cochtant, near the mouth of the Eastern Branch, in the District 
of Columbia, and the village of the Toags or Doages, which was 
probably near Indian or Maryland Point, in Charles County. 
Smith also speaks of Secowocomoco, probably the Wicomico 
River; of Potopaco, which became corrupted into Port Tobacco, 
and of Pamacacack, and wrote that, beyond his turning point, 
‘the river maketh his passage down a low, pleasant valley, over- 
shadowed in many places with high rocky mountains, from 
whence distill innumerable sweet and pleasant springs.’’ He 
had found roanoke and wampum along the Nanticoke, where 
the best furs were also found, taken from the animals trapped in 
the marshes bordering the river. Many fish were seen, and 
there was a possibility that ‘‘our bay had stretched into the 
South Sea.’’ From the Potomac, they returned to Jamestown, 
Captain Smith being badly poisoned by a sting-ray on the way. 
This incident gave name to Stingray Point and Antipoison 
Creek, where he found an antidote. 

On July 24th, he again ‘‘embarked himself to finish his discov- 
ery.’ Twelve men were with him, half of them gentlemen and 
half soldiers. With absolute disregard of superstition, the party 
numbered thirteen. Four of the gentlemen and as many of the 
soldiers had been on the former expedition.” Contrary winds 
delayed Smith two or three days at Kecoughtan or Hampton, 
where the King feasted the party, being pursuaded that the Vir- 
ginians were going to attack the Massawomeks. Hurrying by 
the Potomac and the Patuxent, and passing the Bolus or Patap- 
sco, they found the bay soon divided into four heads, ‘‘all of 
which we searched so far as we could sail them.’’ He first en- 
tered the Susquehanna, on which lived the Susquehannocks, the 
inveterate foes of the Iroquois, and probably came into Principio 
Creek and either Elk or Northeast Rivers. Two-thirds of the 
party were of those who had come from England that spring, and 
‘‘were sick almost to death, until they were seasoned to the 
country.’’ Crossing the bay in this distressing condition, they 
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met near Spesutia Island seven or eight canoes filled with Mas- 
sawomeks, who prepared to assault them. Smith and his party 
left their oars and boldly made way with their sail to make bat- 
tle. The sick men were shut under the tarpaulin, their hats 
placed on sticks and between each two hats a man with two guns 
was placed, ‘‘to make us seem many.’’ The Indians fled to the 
shore and there stayed, while the barge sailed on and ‘‘anchored 
right against them.’’ After a while, Smith induced them to 
believe in his friendly intentions and ‘“‘they sent two of their 
company unarmed in acanoe.’’ These were presented each with 
a bell, and they ‘‘brought aboard all their fellows,’’ who pre- 
sented Smith with ‘‘venison, bear flesh, fish, bows, arrows, 
clubs, targets, and bear skins.’’ The whites and Indians did not 
understand each other’s language, but the latter showed fresh 
wounds, which they received in recent conflict with the Tock- 
woghs, who dwelt on the Sassafras River. After their encoun- 
ter, the Massawomeks went up Bush River, which Smith called 
the Willoughby, and the English, crossing the bay again, ex- 
plored the Tockwogh or Sassafras River. There the ‘‘savages, 
all armed in a fleet of boats, after their barbarous manner, 
round environed the English.’’ A friendly parley followed, as 
one of the Indians knew the language of Powhatan. Smith said 
that the Massawomek weapons he had were taken in warfare, 
and as this pleased the people, they took him and his party to 
‘‘their palisadoed town, mantled with the bark of trees, with scaf- 
folds like mounts breasted about with breasts very formidably.’’ 
At this place, probably in the vicinity of Georgetown, in Kent 
County, the Indians kindly welcomed the Virginians, spread 
mats for them to sit on, exerted ‘‘their best abilities to express 
their love,’’ and gave ‘‘dances, songs, fruits, furs, and what they 
had.’’ They showed Smith hatchets, knives, pieces of iron and 
brass, which they obtained from the Susquehannocks, and the 
latter probably from French traders to the north. From the 
Tockwogh village, Smith returned to the Susquehanna and going 
up to the rapids above Port Deposit, he sent interpreters to the 
Susquehannock village on the river, ‘‘two days’ journey higher,’’ 
to induce the Indians to visit him. After a few days, “‘sixty of 
those giant-like people came down with presents of venison, to- 
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bacco, pipes three feet in length, baskets, targets, bows, and 
arrows.’’ Five of their chief werowances, or sachems, came 
boldly on board Smith’s barge and sailed in it for the Sassafras, 
the wind being so high that the canoes dared not cross. The 
Susquehannocks asked Smith, whom they seem to have treated 
with great reverence or worship, to ‘‘defend and revenge them 
of the Massawomeks,”’ but he left them sorrowing at the Tock- 
wogh village, with a promise to revisit them in the next year. 
Of these skin-clad chiefs Smith tells marvelous tales, especially 
of one the calf of whose leg was three-fourths of a yard in cir- 
cumference and who wore his hair with the one side long and the 
“other shore close, with a ridge over his crown like a cock’s 
comb.’’ The same promise to return Smith made to the people 
of Patuxent, ‘‘very tractable and more civil than any,’’ and to 
the Patawomeks on his return. 

These were two remarkable voyages, and the excellent map 
drawn by Smith as the result thereof is a marvel of accuracy, 
when we consider the meagre data he had to go upon. The chief 
defect in his explorations and in his map was in the coast of the 
eastern shore, between the Sassafras and the Nanticoke, which 
he did not traverse, and of which his ideas were vague. He 
speaks of the Ozinies who lived on the Chester River, and draws 
three islands. The northernmost of these is doubtless Kent 
Island, of whose natives, the Mattapeakes, he does not seem to 
have heard. The other two are probably really the mainland of 
Talbot and Dorchester Counties. In true explorer’s spirit, 
where ‘‘furthest we came up the rivers, we cut in trees so many 
crosses as we could, and in many places made holes in trees, 
wherein we writ notes, and in some places crosses of brass, to 
signify to any, Englishmen had been there.’’ In a proper pride 
in his achievement, Smith wrote: ‘‘We lay about twelve weeks 
upon those great waters, in those unknown countries, having 
nothing but a little meal, oatmeal and water to feed us, and 
scarce half sufficient of that half of the time, but what provision 
we got among the savages and such roots and fishes we caught 
by accident and God’s direction; nor had we a mariner, nor any 
had skill to trim the sails but two sailors and myself, the rest 
being gentlemen or them as were as ignorant in such toil and 
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labor. Yet necessity, in a short time, by good words and 
examples, made them do that, that caused them ever after to fear 
no colors. What I did with this small means I leave to the 
reader to judge and the map I made of the country, which is 
but small matter in regard to the magnitude thereof.’’ 
| From these early narratives and other sources we learn that 
1 the soil of Maryland was then occupied by the Nanticokes and 
their kindred tribes, who were thought by Heckewelder to be 
i of the Lenne Lenape or Delaware stock; by the Tockwoghs and 
Susquehannocks, who were enemies to the Massawomeks or 
Iroquois; by the Shawnees in the extreme west; and by the 
Powtuxants or Patuxents in Southern Maryland. The last 
| named seem to have been of Powhatan’s confederacy,” and were 
visited by Master John Pory, Secretary of Virginia, in 1620. 
q Pory’s visit was paid to Namenacus, the King of Pawtuxent, in 

| response to an invitation extended by the latter when he came 
to Virginia. The chief and his brother Wamenato dwelt at At- 
| toughcomoco, which Bozman identifies with a point on the north 


side of the Patuxent River, nearly opposite Cole’s inspection 
i) house. The Indians came aboard Pory’s vessel shortly after his 
| arrival and brought ‘‘a brass kettle, as bright without as within, 
| full of broiled oysters.’’ The next day Pory and the two chiefs 
| went hunting. Wamanato took Pory first to his house, where he 
| showed him his wife and children and ‘‘many cornfields.’’ They 


| hunted in the woods for about two miles, and then the elder 
| chief, Namenacus, brought Pory home ‘‘and used me as kindly 
| as he could, after their manner. The next day he presented me 
with twelve beaver skins and a canoe, which I requited with 
such things to his content that he promised to keep them while 
he lived and bury them with him being dead.’’ Pory showed 
him the Bible and aroused his wonder by telling him it was the 
law of God, and when the first chapter of Genesis was expounded 
the sachem replied that he ‘‘was like Adam in one thing, for he 
never had but one wife at once.’’ The next day the two sachems 
with their peoples came aboard, but ‘‘brought nothing according 
to promise.’’ Savage, the interpreter, then reproached Namen- 
acus with ‘“‘the breach of three promises, viz.: not in giving 
him a boy nor corn, though they had plenty, nor Montapass, 
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a fugitive called Robert Marcum, that had lived five years 
among those northerly natives.’’ Montapass probably was an 
Englishman who had taken an Indian name on fleeing to the 
woods, as Bozman thinks. Namenacus ‘‘cunningly answered by 
excuses.’’ Wamanato was thought by Pory guiltless of this 
falsehood, and tokens were exchanged with him after a short 
dialogue, in which Pory asked him if he desired to be great and 
rich. ‘‘He answered they were things all men aspired unto, 
which I told him he should be, if he would follow my counsel.’’ 
Wamanato secured the return of some stolen articles, inter- 
changed presents with the Englishmen, and gave them a guide, 
“‘that he called brother, to conduct us up the river.”’ 

On the way up stream, the expedition met with several that 
told them of Marcum. They found the country very hot, though 
it was in October, and the corn already gathered, before that 
had been done at Jamestown. On the river, at Assacomico, 
an unidentified place, the chief Cassatowap appeared. He had 
formerly quarrelled with Savage but now seemed reconciled, and 
with another werowance went on the boat towards Mattapanient, 
on the south side of the Patuxent near its mouth. There they 
persuaded the Virginians to disembark ‘‘upon the point of a 
thicket.’’ Fearing treachery, Pory soon returned to his boat, 
and before he had gone far from the shore, ‘‘a multitude of sav- 
ages sallied out of the wood with all the ill words and signs of 
hostility they could.’’ Desiring to convert the Indians by cour- 
tesy, the Virginians set the werowances at liberty, finding them 
“‘very civil and subtile,’’ and sailed away to the eastern shore. 

Patowmack Town, or Patowmeke,” was visited by Captain 
Argall in 1610, in a time of great scarcity in Virginia, to trade 
for corn, which he obtained from ‘‘those kind savages’’ through 
the good offices of Henry Spilman, a young Englishman whose 
life had been preserved by Pocahontas’s kindness. From that 
time on, trade with the aborigines on the Potomac was no un- 
common thing,” and in 1622 Captains Raleigh, Crashaw and 
Ralph Hamor joined the Potomac chief in an attack on his ene- 
mies, the Nacochtanks, who were seated on the Maryland side 
of the river in what is now Prince George’s County, just below 
the eastern branch. The English and their native allies, after 
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a long skirmish, killed eighteen of the Nacochtanks, drove the 
rest out of their town, Moyaonies, which they plundered, took 
away what booty they wanted, and “‘spoiled the rest.’’ Later 
in the year, Captain Madison, with two vessels, went up the 
river to the site of this town, and in a subsequent expedition 
massacred a number of the Potomacs in their town. 

In the twenty-two years which elapsed between the settlement 
of Jamestown and that of Kent Island, there were doubtless 
many such expeditions whose record is lost, by which contact 
between Indians and Europeans an extensive trade in furs devel- 
oped, and the geography of the Chesapeake Bay became well un- 
derstood. It was no unknown country that was settled, when 
Claiborne and Baltimore planned their colonies. 

An expedition to the western shore was made by Fleet and 
Claiborne, between May and July, 1632." Passing Yaocomoco, 
where St. Mary’s City was to be, Fleet came to the Nacostines, 
or Anacostians, near the site of the city of Washington. These 
Indians were hostile to the Powhatans and were protected by the 
Massawomeks, or Iroquois. Thence Fleet sent his brother with 
two trusty Indians seven days’ journey to the north, to some of 
the Iroquois settlements, to open trade there. The terminus of 
Fleet’s voyage was a point six miles below the great falls of the 
Potomac, a place ‘‘without all question the most pleasant and 
healthful place in all this country and most convenient for habita- 
tion; the air temperate in summer and not violent in winter.’’ 
He praises the abundance of fish, deer, buffaloes, bears, and 
turkeys. 

“The Relation of 1635’’ tells of a difficulty with the Indians 
in 1634. Some Susquehannocks and Wicomesses met at Kent, 
or Monoponson, Island to trade. The tribes were enemies, and 
one of the Susquehannocks injured a Wicomesse, ‘‘whereat some 
of Claiborne’s people laughed.’’ The Wicomesses, feeling that 
they were injured and despised, laid an ambush for the Susque- 
hannocks on their return and killed five of them, and then killed 
three of the Kent Islanders and some of their cattle. About two 
months later, the Wicomesses sent a messenger to Leonard Cal- 
vert ‘‘to excuse the fact and to offer satisfaction’’ for the harm 
that was done to the English. A Patuxent Indian came with 
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the messenger as an intermediary, and the deed was excused as 
a hasty deed of some of the young men, for which the whole 
tribe should not be held accountable. Calvert accused the 
Wicomesses of a second injury attempted since upon some of 
Baltimore’s people, and demanded that the perpetrators of the 
outrage be delivered to him for punishment, the plunder also 
being restored. The Wicomesse said that their custom was to 
redeem the life of a man that is slain with one hundreds arms’ 
lengths of roanoke and the Marylanders, being strangers, should 
conform to the custom of the country. Calvert repeated his de- 
mand and dismissed the Indian, but we have no record that the 
tribe made redress. 

In the early narratives of the Maryland settlers are interesting 
accounts of the aborigines who dwelt on the shores of that great 
bay which has well been said to be almost as much a river as a 
bay, just as some of its estuaries are almost as much bays as 
rivers. Like acentipede, its arms thrust themselves far into the 
land on either side, and on their shores dwelt the barbarous peo- 
ple whom the English people of the Province found. Father 
White called them ‘‘very proper and tall men,” by nature swarthy 
but much more by art, painting themselves with colors in oil a 
dark red, especially about the head, which they do to keep away 
the gnats, wherein I confess there is more ease than honesty.”’ 
They had almost beardless faces, on which they drew ‘“‘long 
lines with colors from the sides of their mouth to their ears.’’ 
Sometimes the whole face was painted ‘‘with great variety and 
in ghastly manner,’’ for example ‘‘blue from the nose downward 
and red upward.’’ Their black hair was worn diversely. Some, 
like Smith’s Susquehannock werowance, cut that on half of 
the head short, but most wore it long, brought up in a knot at 
the left ear, or at both ears, and then tied with a “‘string of 
wampumpeake or roanoke.’’ The caucorouses, or great men, 
wore a fish of copper on their foreheads. About their necks, 
both sexes wore beads, or a necklace of hawks’ bills, eagles’ 
talons, the teeth of beasts or a pair of great eagle wings. Their 
clothing was of mantles made of deer skins and other furs, below 
which was worn by adults ‘‘a perizomata or round apron’’ around 
the loins. The children often ran about entirely naked, 
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Their weapons were bows and arrows. The latter were ‘‘an 
ell long, feathered with turkeys’ feathers and headed with points 
of deers’ horns, pieces of glass, or flints, which they make fast 
with an excellent glue.’’ With these arrows, though the bow 
was weak and could ‘‘shoot level but a little way,’’ the Indians 
of the Potomac caught partridges, deer, turkeys and squirrels, 
and achieved such skill that Father White saw them “kill, 
at twenty yards’ distance, little birds of the bigness of spar- 
rows.’’ They practised by ‘‘casting up small sticks into the 
air and meeting them with an arrow before they came to 
ground.’’ In wars, tomahawks were also used. Their houses, 
or witchotts, were built in an half oval form, from twenty to one 
hundred feet long, about twelve feet broad, and nine or ten feet 
high, with an opening half a yard square in the top to let in the 
light and “‘let forth the smoke, for they built their fire after the 
manner of ancient halls in England, in the middle of the house, 
about which they lie to sleep upon mats spread on a low scaffold 
half a yard from ground.’’ The houses were covered with plat- 
ted mats or bark of trees and were clustered in villages. The 
people were hospitable and of a ‘‘grave comportment and silent.’’ 
At meals each man was served in a separate wooden dish, in 
which was placed his portion of the common feast. Their diet 
was corn-pone and hominy, with fish, fowl and venison at 
times. Father White found them ‘‘very temperate from wines 
and hot waters and will hardly taste them, save those whom our 
English have corrupted.’’ (Alas! in Maryland, as everywhere, 
the coming of Europeans brought drunkenness). 

The natives’ chastity was equal to their temperance. After 
two months’ experience with them, Father White wrote: ‘“‘I 
never saw any action in man or woman tending so much as to 
levity, and yet the poor souls are daily with us.’’ The kings 
and great men had separate cabins, containing a bed of skins 
well dressed, set on boards with four stakes into the ground. 
The tribes were governed by customs, which were administered 
by the werowance or chief, assisted by his council or wisoes. 
Succession to the chiefship went to his sons in turn and then to 
the sons of his daughters, ‘‘for they hold that the issue of the 
daughters hath more of his blood in them than the issue of his 
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sons.’’ The youths obeyed the elders and all obeyed the cauco- 
rouses, or war captains, ‘‘but the werowance himself plants corn, 
makes his own bow and arrows, his canoe, his mantle, shoes, and 
whatever else belongs to him, as any other common Indian, and, 
commonly, the commanders are the best and most ingenious and 
active in all those things which are in esteem among them.”’ 

Polygamy and divorce were lawful, but the wives all kept ‘‘the 
rigour of conjugal faith to their husbands.’’ The women’s ‘‘very 
aspect was modest and grave’’and they were so nobie that they 
would receive no favor without making return. They ‘‘stand 
constantly to their resolution.’’ Father White did well to cry 
out: “‘If these were once Christian, they would doubtless be a 
virtuous and renowned nation.’’ They seemed to him to desire 
‘civil life and Christian apparel,’’ and he thought the greed of 
traders was the only thing which kept them from possessing 
the latter. The women served their husbands, making bread, 
dressing meat and fish, making mats for beds and covering of 
the houses, as well as baskets of rushes, and very handsome bas- 
kets of silk grass. 

The settlers thought they saw traces that the Potomac Indians 
acknowledged one God of Heaven, but that their chief worship 
was to please an Okee, or evil spirit. The Indians had a tradi- 
tion of Noah’s flood, and of a future life of reward to the good 
and punishment to the evil. A ceremony is described which 
took place in the matchcomaco, or place of counsel, of the Pa- 
tuxents and was seen by some English traders. A great fire was 
built, and about stood the youth from all the towns, their elders 
being behind them. A little deer suet was cast into the fire and 
all lifted their hands to heaven, crying: ‘‘Taho, taho!’’ Thena 
great bag of tobaccoand a large pipe were brought forth and car- 
ried about the fire, a youth following ‘‘with great variety of ges- 
ture of body,’’ and uttering the same cry. The pipe was then 
filled and passed around, each one breathing his smoke upon the 
limbs of his own body, as if ‘‘to sanctify them to the service of 
their god.”’ 

Alsop,” who wrote of the Susquehannocks nearly thirty years 
later, calls them ‘‘the most noble and heroic nation of Indians 
that dwell upon the Continent of America,’’ and like Smith, was 
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impressed by their great size, ‘‘the men being for the most part 
seven feet high.’’ He telis of their painting and tattooing their » 
bodies and that they go naked save for a linen cloth. Their war 
dances, torturing and scalping of captives, their courage and 
cannibalism are all described by Alsop, who thought that ‘‘the 
Devil is all the god they worship.’’ Their women tilled the 
ground, while the men were engaged in hunting and warfare. 
The dead warriors were buried in a sitting posture, facing west- 
ward, in a hole five feet long and three feet deep, covered with 
bark. With them were interred their bows, arrows and targets, 
and a kettle of broth and corn, lest they ‘‘should meet with bad 


quarters’ on their way. 
BERNARD C. STEINER. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


APPENDIX 


1. For Cecilius Calvert’s Life see Hall’s ‘‘Lords Baltimore’’ 
(Lecture II); Browne’s ‘‘George and Cecilius Calvert.’’ 


2. Third Maryland Archives, Coun. (p. 18). I Chalmers’s 
“Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the American 
Colonies’’ (p. 63), calls attention to the fact that Claiborne never 
alleged that the patent of Maryland was surreptitiously obtained, 
nor that the previous settlement of the Dutch was concealed by 
Baltimore. 


3. The original Latin of Maryland’s Charter is printed in 
Bacon’s ‘‘Laws of Maryland,’’ and an English translation there 
given is taken almost as authoritative. This translation is 
printed in the annual Maryland Manual, in the reprint of ‘‘The 
Relation of 1635’’ (pp. 75 and ff.), and in II Bozman’s ‘‘Mary- 
land’”’ (p. 9). The English text of the Charter of Avalon is 
printed in I Scharf (p.34). See II S. T. Wallis’s Works, (p.g7), 
“Mr. Neill on the Maryland Charter.’’ Davis’s ‘‘Day Star’ 
(p. 26 and ff.), discusses the phrases ‘‘Holy Church’’ and ‘‘true 
Christian religion’’ and toleration and religious establishment 
under the Charter. In Streeter’s ‘‘Maryland Two Hundred 
Years Ago’’ (p. 71), there is a long discussion of the proper 
translation of sacrosancta Det et vera Christiana religio, claim- 
ing that the ordinary translation, ‘‘God’s holy and true Christian 
religion,’’ is wrong, and that it should be translated ‘“‘the holy 
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service of God and true Christian religion.’’ Brantz Mayer’s 
translation was ‘‘God’s holy rights and the true Christian reli- 
gion.’’ On the Maryland boundary, see II Bozman (p. 617). 
On the proprietary Province as a form of colonial government, 
see Osgood’s article in Second American Historical Review 
(July, 1897, p. 644), and his work in three volumes on ‘The Amer- 
ican Colonies’’ (1905). See also S. Lucas’s ‘‘Charters of the 
English Colonies in America’’ (1850, p. 87). On the disturb- 
ances in Virginia over the grant of the Maryland Charter, see 
Eighth Virginia Magazine (pp. 147-161). 

4. March 26th, 1584. Raleigh’s Virginia Patent had no boun- 
daries, but gave ‘‘free liberty to search for and find such barba- 
rous lands, not possessed by any Christian people, as to him 
might seem good and the same to occupy and enjoy forever.’’ 
Gardiner (Eighth ‘‘History of England,’’ p. 179) says: ‘‘The 
retention of the exact phrases used in the Newfoundland Charter 
requires some explanation. When inserted in the grant made in 
1632 to a Secretary of State who was still a member of the Eng- 
lish Church, they would undoubtedly act as the establishment of 
that Church in the Colony, though it would be an establishment 
arising rather from the goodwill of the authorities of the set- 
tlement than from any words in the Charter itself. The pro- 
prietor was empowered to found churches and to have them con- 
secrated according to the laws of the Church of England, if he 
chose to do so; but there was nothing to compel him to do this 
unless he pleased, or to prevent him from founding other Cath- 
olic or Nonconformist places of worship by the side of the 
churches consecrated after the directions of the Charter. It 
is impossible to suppose that words so vague in their meaning 
were reinserted in the Maryland Charter without due delibera- 
tion.’’ VIII Gardiner’s ‘‘History of England’’ says: ‘‘Holy 
Church’’ was never to my knowledge applied to the Church of 
England after the Reformation. Vide also I Anderson’s ‘‘Col- 
onial Charters’’ (p. 477). 


5. For the use of the phrase ‘‘ Palatine in America,’’ see an in- 
teresting article by Albert Matthews in Zhe Nation (Vol. 78, 
February 18, 1904, p. 127). See also Series Nine Notes and 
Queries (Vol. 12, p. 347). Brantly, in III Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative 
and Critical History of America’ (p. 522), well says of the Mary- 
land Charter: ‘‘If it be true that the powers given to the Pro- 
prietary were greater than those ever conferred on any other Pro- 
prietary, it is equally true that the rights secured to the inhabi- 
tants were greater than in any other charter which had then been 


granted.”’ 
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6. Rhode Island was held by a Kentish tenure, that of the 
manor of East Greenwich, so that lands of criminals did not 
escheat in that Colony by the Charter of 1663. See S. S. Rider’s 
articles in Twenty-Second Book Notes (p. 25), on the considera- 
tion of the land tenure clauses as they exist in the Charter of 
Maryland and in the Charter of Rhode Island. On the holding of 
the Province according to the Manor of East Greenwich, see E. 
P. Cheyney’s article in Zhe American Historical Review for 
October, 1905, and the attack on it by Rider in Twenty-Second 
Book Notes (p. 158). Hall, after going over the Calvert papers, 
reports (‘‘Lords Baltimore’’ p. 63) that he finds extant receipts 
for arrow heads from 1633 to 1750, signed by the Governor or 
Constable of Windsor Castle, or by some one as his representa- 
tive in the King’s name, save during the Protectorate and in 
1660, when the receipt is signed by Gen. Monk for the Common- 
wealth of England. The arrows were usually delivered by the 
hands of a servant or messenger but, on April 16th, 1661, Cecilius 
presented them in person. The extensive character of Balti- 
more’s powers may be seen from the grant by the Crown on 
February 16, 1638-39, to Henry, Lord Maltravers (Eleventh 
Virginia Historical Magazine, p. 174), of a royal license to issue 
farthings for twenty-one years, in all the King’s royal plantations 
except Maryland. On the powers of the Bishop of Durham, see 
Lapsley’s ‘Palatinate of Durham.’’ 


7. The citizens of Avalon were denizens and liegemen, but 
were given the same privileges. 


8. In Avalon, a period of ten years was set, during which no 
tax at all should be paid. Baltimore had the right to declare 
what places in the Province of Maryland should be ports of 
entry, but, with a curious remembrance of the fisheries of New- 
foundland, there was saved to al] Englishmen and Irishmen ‘‘the 
liberty of fishing for seafish in the seas, rivers, and harbors, and 
drying fish on the shores.’’ A clause is added (not in the Ava- 
lon Charter) permitting fishermen to build huts and cabins 
necessary for drying fish. 


g. These last two provisions were not in the Avalon Charter. 


10. I Chalmers’s ‘‘Introduction to the History of the Revolt 
of the American Colonies’’ (pp. 60-63). 


11. Smith’s ‘‘General History of Virginia’’ (Chapter V), re- 
printed in I Scharf, (p. 6). The names of the party were: 
Captain John Smith, Dr. Walter Russell, Ralph Morton, 
Thomas Momford, William Cantrill, Richard Fetherstone, 
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James Burne, Michael Sicklemore, gentlemen; and Joras Profit, 
Anas Todkill, Robert Small, James Watkins, John Powell, 
James Reade, Richard Kale, soldiers. See I Bozman’s ‘‘Mary- 
land’’ (p. 104). 


12. He tells a story of finding a hot spring on Ployer’s (prob- 
ably Watkins’s) Point. 

13. Dr. Anthony Bagnall, Mr. Nathaniel Powell, Edward 
Pising and Wm. Ward, soldiers, were the new men. Dr. Wal- 
ter Russell, Mr. Ralph Morton, and Mr. Wiiliam Cantrill; Rob- 
ert Small, John Powell and James Reade, soldiers, were on the 
first and not on the second voyage. 


14. See George L. L. Davis’s article on the Mattapeaks and 
other Indians of Kent Island, in the Baltimore American for 
May 18th, 1853. III Tooker’s Algonquian Series translates — 
Susquehannaas Sasguesat + hannogh, breaking into pieces, 7. ¢., 
booty + men; and Chesapeake as K'’che + sept or sipi + ack = 
great + river + place. The Iroquois name for Maryland was 
Jaquokranogase. — (First ‘‘Documentary History of New York,”’ 
401). 

15. See extended discussion of the Maryland Indians in I 
Bozman’s ‘‘Maryland’’ (pp. 160 and ff. ). 

16. Smith inserted Pory’s narrative into his History, and I 
Bozman’s ‘‘Maryland’’ (pp. 148 and ff.), reprints it with his 
usual and valuable notes. 

17. II Smith’s ‘‘General History of Virginia’’ (p. 177). 

18. II Bozman’s ‘‘Maryland’’ (p. 566). 

19. See Neill’s ‘‘Founders of Maryland’’ (pp. 22 and ff.); 
“English Colonization’’ (pp. 222 and ff.). For Fleet, see Second 
Virginia Magazine (p. 70). 

20. Thirty-fifth Maryland Historical Society Fund Publica- 
tions (pp. 42-45); ‘‘Relation of 1634’’ (pp. 15-20); ‘Relation 
of 1635.”’ 

21. ‘Character of the Province of Maryland’’ (pp. 71 and ff. ). 

22. ‘Relation of 1635’’ (pp. 41 and ff.). Wampumpeag, says 
the writer, is three times the value of roanoke, and both are 
made of a fish shell, 2. ¢., that of the clam. See W. V. Murray’s 
‘Dictionary of the Nanticoke Language’’ edited by Brinton in 
Proceedings American Philosophical Society. J. G. Shea iden- 
tifies the Susquehannas (Second Historical Magazine, p. 295), 
with the Andastes (the French name), the Minquas (the Dutch 
term), and the Conestogues (the Pennsylvania title), and gives a 
history of the tribe. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SHAW * 


If there is one thing for which the intelligent world is indebted 
to Bernard Shaw, it is for his iconoclastic utterances on the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare. Mr. Shaw indeed was not the first to pro- 
test vigorously against the preposterous idolatry of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist; in his preface to ‘“‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’’ 
he expressly disclaims that distinction. He was, however, the 
first to war persistently and relentlessly upon a passionate apo- 
theosis which, he insisted, was utterly destructive of genuine 
criticism. 

Readers of the London Saturday Review between 1895 and 
1898 will remember many entertaining passages from the weekly 
articles of ‘‘G. B. S.’’ in which the brilliant critic set forth 
his views on the superstitious veneration everywhere accorded 
to Shakespeare’s works. In the prefaces to the ‘‘Unpleasant 
Plays’ and to the ‘‘Three Plays for Puritans,’’ Shaw contin- 
ued his onslaughts and attempted to convince his readers that 
nineteenth century Shakespeare-adoration had stifled intelligent 
appreciation in a quagmire of sentimentality. Such was the 
force of argument, the trenchancy of criticism and the per- 
suasiveness of style characterizing these compositions, that two 
hemispheres were roused to a lively interest in the subject. As 
his dramatic reputation grew apace, Shaw was urgently besought 
to mount the lecturer’s platform and unfold his sentiments to 
the general public. This he proceeded todo. The usual repor- 
torial perversions of statement followed and were widely cir- 
culated in the United States, on the Continent and in Great 
Britain. 

Shaw at length determined to set all misrepresentations at 
rest, and in the spring of 1905 he sent to the London Daily 
News twelve assertions containing the gist of his lectures on 


* Mr. Shaw himself read over the manuscript of this paper and appended 
the marginal notes, which are here reproduced with his initials, “G. B. S."— 
THE EDITOR. 
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Shakespeare. With unimportant omissions, these assertions 
follow :* 


‘1, That the idolatry of Shakespeare which prevails now, 
existed in his own time and got on the nerve of Ben Jonson. 

‘*2. That Shakespeare was not an illiterate poaching laborer, 
but a gentleman with all the social pretensions of our higher 
bourgeoisie. 

‘**3. That Shakespeare, when he became an actor, was a mem- 
ber and part proprietor of a regular company, holding himself as 
exclusively above the casual barnstormer as a Harley Street con- 
sultant holds himself above a man with a sarsaparilla stall. 

‘4. That Shakespeare’s aim in business was to make money 
enough to acquire land in Stratford, and to retire as a country 
gentleman with acoat of arms and a good standing in the 
county. 

**s. That Shakespeare found that the only thing that paid in 
the theatre was romantic nonsense, and that when he was forced 
by this to produce one of the most effective samples of romantic 
nonsense in existence, he publicly disclaimed any responsibility 
for its pleasant and cheap falsehood by borrowing the story and 
throwing it in the face of the public with the phrase ‘As You 
Like It.’ 

‘7, That Shakespeare tried to make the public accept real 
studies of life and character in—for instance —‘Measure for 
Measure’ and ‘All’s Well That Ends Well;’ and that the public 
would not have them, and remains of the same mind still, prefer- 
ring a fantastic sugar doll, like Rosalind, to such serious and 
dignified studies of women as Isabella and Helena. 

“*8. That the people who spoil paper and waste ink by de- 
scribing Rosalind as a perfect type of womanhood are the des- ' 


1 My criticism of Shakespeare is too negative to be of much use except to f 
discredit the senseless eulogies which are current. Perhaps they will lead to 
something positive. I read “ Measure for Measure” through carefully some 
time ago with some intention of saying something positive myself; but its i 
flashes of observation were so utterly uncoérdinated and so stuck together { 
with commonplaces and reach-me-downs that I felt that the whole thing 
would come to pieces in my hand if I touched it; so I thought it best to j 
leave it as he left it, and let the story and the characters hide the holes in the 
philosophic fabric.—G. B. S. 
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cendants of the same blockheads whom Shakespeare had to 
please when he wrote plays as they liked them. 

*‘g. Not, as has been erroneously stated, that I could write a 
better play than ‘As You Like It,’ but that I actually have 
written much better ones, and in fact never wrote anything, and — 
never intend to write anything, half so bad in matter. (In man- 
ner and art nobody can write better than Shakespeare, because 
he did the thing as well as it can be done within the limits of 
human faculty). 

“to. That to anyone with the requisite ear and command of 
words, blank verse — written under the amazingly loose condi- 
tions which Shakespeare claimed, with full liberty to use all 
sorts of words, colloquial, technical, rhetorical, and even obscure- 
ly technical, and to indulge in the most far-fetched ellipses — is 
the easiest of all known modes of literary expression, and that 
this is why whole oceans of dull bombast and drivel have been 
emptied on the head of England since Shakespeare’s time. 

‘‘t1. That Shakespeare’s power lies in his enormous com- 
mand of word music, which gives fascination to his most black- 
guardly repartees and sublimity to his hollowest platitudes. 

‘*12. That Shakespeare’s weakness lies in his complete defi- 
ciency in that highest sphere of thought, in which poetry em- 
braces religion, philosophy, morality, and the bearing of these 
on communities, which is sociology. That his characters have 
no religion, no politics, no conscience, no hope, no convictions 
of any sort. That there are, as Ruskin pointed out, no heroes 
in Shakespeare. That his test of the worth of life is the vulgar 
hedonic test, and that since life cannot be justified by this or any 
other external test, Shakespeare comes out of his reflective 
period a vulgar pessimist, oppressed with a logical demonstra- 
tion that life is not worth living.’’ 


One need not be a Ben Jonson to have present-day Shake- 
speare worship “‘get on one’s nerves.’’ One may love the Bard 
“this side idolatry,’’ and still realize that the extravagant Shake- 
speare cult has become a world-wide convention, an almost ubiq- 
uitous tradition operating as potently on the hearts of multi- 
tudes who are blissfully ignorant of their deity’s works as on the 
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minds of the esoterics who show us where ‘‘more is meant than 
meets the ear.’’ The judicial reader will not consider the theme 
exhausted by the twelve articles of our literary Luther. He will 
find something to dispute from the Shakespearean side of the 
controversy and not a little to add from the side of Shaw. In 
this generation, arguments supporting the former side will readi- 
ly suggest themselves to the well-informed, while statements 
supplementing the views of Shaw will be uncommon and perhaps 
novel. An attempt to pursue the discussion from the second 
standpoint may therefore prove the more profitable. 

With commentators on Shakespearean compositions and with 
popular lecturers on the Shakespearean drama, it is stereotyped 
routine to affirm that the dramatic poet was a great philosopher. 
Were this an assertion of fact, it should not be difficult to formu- 
late the philosophical theories which the dramas present. But 
where can such a formulation be obtained, where among the 
numberless volumes of Shakespeareana is there a single intel- 
ligent work furnishing an acceptable account of Shakespeare’s 
personal opinions concerning this world, his fellow creatures, 
their doings and misdoings? The skeptical are persuaded to 
conclude with the late Sir Leslie Stephen that if philosophical 
theories are concealed in Shakespeare’s plays ‘‘they are con- 
cealed so cleverly that he has had to wait for a profound critic 
to reveal them.’’ Not that the absence of a determinate philos- 
ophy or of a missionary purpose can chill the ardor of the ortho- 
dox. Shakespeare is so preéminent, his genius so stupendous, 
cries a vast concourse of acolytes, he needed not to speak didac- 
tically. Through the realistic presentation of his characters, no 
human virtue but finds its share of praise, no vice but has been 
put to scorn, no moral lesson but has been preached with more 
far-reaching effect than the most stirring appeal, the most elo- 
quent sermon could hope to attain. All this, it is contended, 
can be found in the great dramatist’s work; not on the surface, 
it is true, not expressed in accents to which your ears and mine 
are attuned, but veiled, implied, delitescent, ‘‘between the 
lines.’’ And when hosts of enthusiastic commentators from the 
kingdoms of Europe, the despotisms of Asia and the republican 
dominions of America have read between the thousands of 
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lines contained in forty long plays, there is nothing so weighty, 
nothing so pregnant, nothing so momentous but what can be 
found in the exhaustless Shakespeare. That the prolific inter- 
pretations even of an isolated passage from ‘‘Hamlet’’— not to 
speak of that work as a whole —are far from concordant, is the 
expression of a commonplace, for the din of Shakespearean con- 
troversy and the clamor of Shakespearean commentators have 
sounded and still resound to the remotest territories of the 
earth. The shade of the Elizabethan is thus placed by his vo- 
taries in the position assumed by Ibsen, of whom, as Shaw has 
told us, interrogations were made with respect to the meaning 
of numerous passages. ‘‘What I have said, I have said,’’ re- 
plied the stern Norwegian. ‘‘Precisely,’’ retorts Shaw, ‘‘but 
the point is, that what he hasn’t said, he hasn’t said.’’ 

Not the dullest playgoer would make this accusation against 
Shaw. Indeed, one of the trite disparagements of Shaw, first 
voiced by Mr. A. B. Walkley, is that he is far too explanatory 
to take rank as a distinguished member of his profession — 
too explanatory, in fact, to be included in the profession at all. 
Well may the crew of hacks, ememdators and recensionists nurse 
a grievance against this modern playwright! He leaves you in 
no doubt as to what his sentiments are. His opinions on socio- 
logical and political questions, on all vital questions arising from 
the lives of men and women in the twentieth century are ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms. His prominent characters are 
well defined not only in their emotional and romantic aspects, 
as Shakespeare’s are, but in their intellectual and spiritual 
aspects, as Shakespeare’s are not. In short, he provides the 
commentator with no obscure passages to interpret, no omissions 
to supply, no unsolved problems upon which to speculate. For 
him who has eyes to see and ears to hear, the purport of the 
dramatist’s philosophy is revealed by his written sign on printed 
page, or by his spoken word in actor’s mouth. The handwriting 
on Belshazzar’s wall, though blazed in lucid symbols, was unin- 
telligible, nevertheless, to all minds but one. Their reputations 
endangered, the Chaldean sages invented the convenient fiction 
of a divinely-blazoned cryptogram, which they said celestial in- 
spiration enabled Daniel to decipher. We know, however, that 
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any unsophisticated eye could have read the graphic phrases 
which Daniel clearly saw; and that the Babylonian mind, vitiated 
by a civilization based on retrospective conservatism, was blind 
to utterances not dealing with time-worn themes nor couched in 
hoary formulas inherited from paleolithic man. Not clearer 
were the fiery signals that ushered in the doom of Babylon, than 
are the messages of Shaw inscribed in his books and plays. But 
the Babylonic erudition of modern times is as purblind as the 
wisdom of ancient Assyria, while few are the solitary Daniels 
endowed with the clear vision requisite to read aright Shaw’s 
neoteric message. 

What is this message, the reader will ask? Ina world where 
the scandalous persistence of social iniquities and the incredible 
prevalence of debasing poverty render farcical our pretense of 
an ‘‘advanced’’ civilization, Shaw finds the cankerous root in 
the middle classes. The great bourgeoisie has cloaked its greed, 
its lust, its cruelty, its intolerance, its philistinism and its self- 
worship with a resplendent garb of pseudo-ideals. Reared 
in an atmosphere where tradition, convention and romantic sen- 
timent are the breath of his nostrils, the middle-class idealist 
feeds to satiety on these, and round his conscience arise probity, 
honor, piety, virtue, duty, patriotism and respectability — the 
masonry of an impregnable rampart, behind which he compla- 
cently pursues the egotistic and strictly business rapacities 
which his self-advancement demands. Away with this mouldy 
tradition, this worm-eaten convention, this poisonous sentiment, 
cries Shaw! Away with Pharasaic ideals which enable the rich 
to exalt probity and spoliate the poor; the priest to sing piety 
and delude the ignorant; the political schemer to plead patriot- 
ism and plunder the public treasury; the Puritan mother to 
vaunt maternal duty and inflict infamous torture on her liberal 
daughter; and the clutching billionaire to flourish virtuous re- 
spectability and drive into prostitution the factory girls his 
pittances have famished! All this has an excellent sound, it 
will be said, but it is all destructive and what is only destructive 
has little value. The philosophy of Shaw is not, however, de- 
structive merely. The shams of conventional respectability, of 
sentimental romanticism, and of paleozoic fogyism must first be 
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torn from the spirit they tightly enshroud; and the antediluvian 
“‘business’’ that cumbers the stage of human existence must be 
consigned toa refuse heap for all hypocritical débris. When 
the spurious ideals accumulated through the march of centuries 
have been discarded forever, the liberated man may hold com- 
munion with his veritable soul; and, if to his own discovered 
self he is true, he cannot be false to humanity: for his personal 
advancement will synchronize with the advancement of his race. 
Then mankind may perhaps stride forward to a culture and en- 
lightenment it now boasts of but possesses not; and progress in 
spiritual and intellectual directions may keep pace with progress 
in things material. 

Such are the salient features in a philosophy which Shaw loses 
no opportunity to explain and to explain again. Yet the vocifer- 
ous outcry against this very explanatoriness is commensurate 
only with the indiscriminate praise accorded to Shakespeare for 
the lack of the expository quality; so that one might deem ex- 
planation an impairing blemish in a dramatist’s art, and feel 
persuaded that the dearth of it constituted one of Shakespeare’s 
claims upon greatness. If lucidity of expression and perspicuity 
of diction are sincerely believed to handicap an author’s fame, 
as partisan Browningites are fain to persuade us, why does the 
public maw rapaciously devour the prodigious collection of in- 
terpretative books and essays with which, in geometrically 
increasing progression, Shakespearean critics annually flood the 
market? Oryx to what shall be ascribed the popularity of those 
lengthy treatises variously entitled ‘‘Shakespeare, the Man’’ or 
“The Self-Revelation of Shakespeare,’’ or ‘‘The Real Shake- 
speare,’’ if not to the conviction of the gullible reader that the 
authors have secured a posthumous insight into the workings of 
the poet’s mind? A candid examination of the facts can leave 
no sensible person in doubt as to the widespread eagerness to 
know exactly what was Shakespeare’s thought and what his pur- 
pose with regard to his own productions. Let the doubter, if 
there remain one, imagine an enterprising antiquary to discover 


- among the mouldy débris of some forgotten ruin a quarto and 


two pamphlets, entitled respectively ‘‘My Purpose in Writing 
‘Hamlet,’’’ ‘‘What My Critics Have Overlooked,’’ and ‘‘An 
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Essay, Mainly About Myself,’’ all by William Shakespeare, and 
let him venture to deny that the frantic demands for that volume 
and for those pamphlets would exceed ten thousand times the 
call for the combined efforts of the commentators or, temporari- 
ly, even for the latest melodrama by Hall Caine. 

The uncomfortable truth remains that Shakespeare has given 
us.no knowledge of himself or of his sentiments which can be 
said to be indisputably autobiographical. As a consequence, 
Shakespeareans have arranged themselves in two divisions. In 
one division belong those who announce their ability to detect 
in specific selections from the plays that fervor and emphasis 
which represent the stamp of an author’s conviction. These 
partisans would declare, for instance, that since the episode of 
Jack Cade in the second part of ‘‘Henry VI,’’ vigorously reduces 
to an absurdity the pretentions of a notorious demagogue, 
Shakespeare was hostile to popular uprisings and friendly to an 
aristocratic government of ‘‘law and order.’’ It is almost self- 
evident that in this, as in all similar citations, Shakespeare was 
committed to no definite convictions whatsoever. The charac- 
terization of Jack Cade may or may not have been colored by the 
individual prejudice of the artist. The important point is, that, 
like all Shakespearean delineations, it was primarily fashioned 
to conform to Elizabethan middle class conservatism, which in 
this instance despised Jack Cade as a reckless, self-important up- 
start, whose promises lavished mountains, but whose perform- 
ances scarcely brought forth a mouse. 

There are those who profess to believe that the absence of 
any personal display of preference or repulsion in the characters 
which Shakespeare created is an evidence of the truthfulness and 
impartiality of his portraitures; for it is urged that in the work 
of the greatest dramatists alone does the complete self-efface- 
ment of the artist occur. That the value of an artist’s achieve- 
ment advances in direct proportion to the elimination of his 
personality, is a Noachian belief that should long before have 
been relegated to the limbo of extinct superstitions. An accep- 
tance of this assertion would be tantamount to declaring photog- 
raphy, for example, superior to painting. It is true that the 
photographer may bean artist, an artist of surpassing skill; it is 
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true that the boundless possibilities of photographic processes 
still remain for exploitation; it is true that an excellent photo- 
graph is more to be desired than many discreditable smearings 
now adorning our municipal art museums. Yet the genius of 
the painter infused into the figures on his canvas produces a 
resultant more sympathetic to the zsthetic taste than the handi- 
work of the photographer, whose genius can decisively influence 
the adjustment of preliminaries, but only slenderly modify the 
complexion of his product. 

Photographers and painters of the highest accomplishment 
have exercised their talents in the dramatic art as in all fine arts. 
Unquestionably, Shakespeare must be ranked in the category of 
the former, Shaw in that of the latter. Shakespeare has fabri- 
cated a photographic panorama of all types and degrees of men, 
a rapidly moving cinematograph of human action, an amazingly 
accurate copy of the stirring pageants in the life around us. 
The genius of Shaw has created vast paintings of human specta- 
cles, where man is revealed not parading, but executing plans; 
not declaiming, but engaged in thought; not dancing puppet- 
like, before the footlights of fashion, but cautiously pulling the 
strings behind the scenes. In proportion as our knowledge of 
man’s superficies is extensive, and our intimacy with the mind 
beneath the conventional cloak is slight, does the verisimilitude 
of Shakespearean character and episode to persons and incidents 
in our own experience seem magically exact. But when, by 
study, experience or special gift, we are enabled to strip from 
man his motley cloak of convention, tradition and sentimental- 
ity, we marvel at the penetrating acumen with which Shaw has 
exposed the machinery of the human mind. Again, while 
Shakespeare deals chiefly with kings and potentates, or thieves 
and fools, whose actions and utterances necessarily supply the 
most picturesque and entertaining material for a spectacular 
panorama, Shaw selects his models from middle class individuals 
whose prosaic exterior traits are improbable distractions to the 
student of the human mind in action. The first is an artist 
whose histrionic and scenic abilities enable him to project real- 
istic photographs still more realistically on a kinetoscopic 
screen. The second is an artist whose marvellous comprehen- 
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sion of human motives empowers him to consummate truthful 
paintings which appeal to the experienced eye and fascinate the 
seeing mind. 

The great multitude of men acquire their opinions as they ac- 
quire their religion, their politics and their daily newspaper — 
from inheritance or from the prejudices of their social caste. 
When a new genius arises, interpreting, as all geniuses do, old 
ideas in the light of the newest social and political conditions, 
the officiously vainglorious are quick to discover that here is 
something which the classics have not standardized. Mingling 
venom with invective, they publish their censure of what they 
have found incomprehensible. The sheepish majority, their un- 
derstandings dull beyond redemption, echo and reécho the first 
detractions until, by very dint of sound, the foolish statements 
grow big with fancied meaning. Thus it was with Shakespeare; 
thus it is with Shaw. The name of Robert Greene need scarce- 
ly be mentioned to recall that in the heyday of contemporaneous 
reputation, Shakespeare was accused of plagiarism by envious 
competitors. The most threadbare criticism of the present day, 
asserts, in like fashion, that Nietzche, Schopenhauer and other 
philosophers have made forced contributions to the mental gran- 
ary of Shaw. Such benighted utterances, betraying a barbarous 
ignorance of the distinction between remodeled and re-created 
ideas, deserve no more than the barest mention. Another wide- 
spread delusion about the works of Shaw, propagated upon 
analogous authority, is the belief that his dramas are distinc- 
tively devoid of action, that they are constituted of insubstantial 
“talk, talk, talk.’’ From the Oresteia of Aischylus to the Phor- 
mio of Terence; from the comedies of Menander to the satiric 
masterpieces of Moliére; and from the tremendous social trage- 
dies of Ibsen to the ‘‘static drama’’ of Maeterlinck, has the 
essence of any great world play been anything but ‘“‘talk, talk, 
talk?’’ Could any play be marked by greater paucity of physi- 
cal action than Moliére’s ‘‘Le Misanthrope?’ Or if from 
‘‘Hamlet,’’ from ‘‘Macbeth,’’ from all of Saakespeare’s later 
comedies we abstract the murders, the wrestling encounters, the 
duellos, the parade of soldiery, the obviously vulgar “‘horseplay’’ 
and the other spectacular paraphernalia, which, Goethe tells us, 
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the poet reluctantly feeds to the rabble — what is left but ‘‘talk?’’ 
It is true that action and struggle are implied in the very ety- 
mology of the word drama, but enlightened men have long real- 
ized that action, not of the body but of the mind, and a struggle 
not between conflicting brutishness but between opposing mental 
forces are the dynamic elements in social occurrences. Perhaps 
the spirit of the time compelled Shakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe, 
Beaumont, Fletcher and their fellows to employ the garish clap- 
traps which Pinero, Jones, Grundy, Hautpmann and Sudermann 


_ —those old-fashioned apostles of perenially ‘‘advanced’’ ideas — 


retain from sheer bondage toa hackneyed convention. How im- 
possibly ridiculous the introduction of the extravaganza features 
referred to would render a forcible drama of modern society, 
should require no emphasis. It is enough to say that in the epi- 
sode of any play by Shaw, the intelligent reader will discover 
action of the same kind and quality that he would be likely 
to observe during a correspondingly critical episode in the actual 
life of the social classes from which the drama theme is culled. 
One of the amusing disparagements of Shaw is that all his 
comedies heretically end with the heroine marrying the hero. 
Yet what observant playgoer would be prepared to characterize 
this conclusion as less truthful or more monotonous than the in- 
variable conclusion of Shakespeare’s comedies (and of most other 
comedies, for that matter) in which the hero always succeeds in 
marrying the heroine?? As to the greater truthfulness of one 
ending or the other, can it be denied that there is a preponder- 
ating mass of evidence on the side of Shaw? Let us examine 
the folk ballads, that body of traditional poetry with prehistoric 
communal origin in which the artificial varnish of convention is 
at a minimum. The woman, we shall find, most frequently 
makes the first advances and more commonly than not assumes 
the offensive in the duel of sex. In the myths and legends of 
any primitive people the motive of the infatuated woman pursu- 
ing a reluctant lover is generally apparent. From the time of 


? This is a little hard on Shakespeare. Portia, Desdemona, Rosalind, Ma- 
riana, Helena, etc., etc., etc., run down their men without a blush. Walter 
Scott would be a better example.—G. B. S. 
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the thirteenth century romance of King Horn, in which the hero- 
ine successfully woos the hero, to the twentieth century breach 
of promise farces, satirists and ingenuous romancers have pointed 
to woman as the sex of prey and to man as the happy or hapless 
victim. Nor has the romantic convention of our mock feudal 
society — that man should chivalrously initiate all preliminaries 
to a matrimonial engagement — suppressed the striking revela- 
tion of the true condition of affairs exposed by the informal con- 
versation of modern men and women. The unambiguous sneers 
which amiable girl friends utter at the expense of some spinster 
who has tried but failed to ‘‘make a catch;’’ the half-expressed 
or secret resentment most mothers feel towards the women who 
have ‘‘captured’’ their sons; the caution to which bachelors pub- 
licly exhort one another anent their intimacies with fair com- 
panions; and the overwhelming relief to which many an eligible 
man confesses on escaping from a particularly inevitable téte-a- 
téte — all furnish most eloquent testimony in confirmation of 
Shaw’s position. 

The poetic tragedy was the medium which Shakespeare se- 
lected for the conveyance of his thought; comedy, or rather the 
serious drama with some humorous situations and much witty 
dialogue, is the vehicle chosen by Shaw. In the days when the 
**combats of kings,’’ as Brieux calls them, held the centre of the 
world’s arena, and death and destruction were the trustiest and 
busiest of royal henchmen, the tragedy in verse may well have 
seemed the most appropriate canvas for dramatic pictures. But 
in these days of tremendous economic conflicts, when the most 
stirring combat is waged for pecuniary equilibrium by the indi- 
vidual against the mass, the essence of poetry is too fragile and 
ethereal to prove a plastic material in the dramatist’s hands. 
The language of prose, which is the language of king, of pluto- 
crat, of demagogue and of artisan alike, will remain the language 
of the future drama. For prose enables the artist to move one 
step nearer the purpose of the play, ‘‘which was and is to hold 
the mirror up to nature.’’ As to the form of the drama, it is to 
be noted that all of Shakespeare’s greatest works, in accordance 
with Aristotelian tradition and with the custom of his own time 
were cast in the tragic mould. The idolatrous veneration in 
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which Aristotle’s writings were held throughout the Dark Ages 
and the Renaissance led, it will be remembered, to a sort of axi- 
omatic belief in many superstitions which the Greek philosopher 
had inadvertently or designedly sanctioned. Prominent among 
these credenda was one from the ‘‘Poetics’’ concerning tragedy. 
Tragedy, Aristotle had said, must represent men better than 
they are in actual life and must therefore take precedence as the 
noblest form of dramatic mimicry. Firmly engraven in critical 
phraseology by the force of twenty-two centuries of usage, this 
dictum has been regarded as so irrefragable a truth that until re- 
cently no playwright could hope for serious recognition from au- 
thoritative critics unless he had produced one successful tragedy, 
or at the very least had perpetrated that theatrical monstrosity 
termed in France a comédie lachrymose. 

It is interesting to study how Aristotle’s further definition of 
tragedy shaped the fortunes of the modern tragic play. The 
hero of a tragedy, according to the ‘‘Poetics,’’ must be a good 
and distinguished man whose calamity or death must result 
from a struggle brought about by some personal frailty. In the 
practice of the Greek, French, English and Spanish theatres, 
and notably in Shakespeare’s tragedies, this restricting theory 
was observed in so far as the hero was obviously predestined to 
be vanquished and was embroiled in a struggle of conflicting 
forces. But as the temptation to heighten scenic effects by spec- 
tacular catastrophes proved too strong for the tragedian, the 
thread connecting promiscuous casualties at the conclusion of 
the tragedy with the protagonist’s frailty at the commencement 
grew extremely slender. The most cursory examination of 
‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Julius Czesar’’ and ‘‘King Lear’’ will 
serve to establish to any open-minded reader that in these dramas 
there is a subordination of all else to the process of involving the 
principal person and as many subsidiary persons as may be, in a 
mesh of circumstances from which death is the sole highway of 
escape. This easy invention of the tragic play has been sub- 
jected by all classic playwrights, including Shakespeare, to such 
abuse that in popular phraseology, a tragedy is a drama in which 
every one is killed in the dénouement, or as a wit has expressed 
it, in which people die of the painful fifth act. 
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Now the great struggles and crises of our lives, or of the lives 
of men and women in the everyday world about us, do not com- 
monly terminate in death, nor yet do they end with everything 
‘right side up at last.’’ We live in an age where compro- 
mising has become conventional. The dire conflicts from which 
few of us escape participation are r.rely marked by fatal endings. 
A patched-up peace with mutual concessions, causes the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and the crisis over, the adversaries disarm, 
while life resumes its uneven tenor. To depict these genuine 
struggles from the lives of actual people, Shaw has chosen neither 
the tragedy nor the comedy. The comédie, in the broad sense in 
which the French use the word, has been the medium more ap- 
propriately selected. Combining comic with serious effects in 
skillful alternation, this form has left its author wider discretion 
with respect to the unravelment of plot and the nature of dénoue- 
ment than the classical ‘‘tragoedia’’ or ‘‘comoedia’’ could pos- 
sibly havedone. In ‘‘You Never Can Tell,’’ ‘‘The Philanderer,’’ 
‘‘Arms and the Man,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’’ ‘‘Candi- 
da’’ and ‘‘John Bull’s Other Island’’ the curtain descends upon 
the concluding act with no prodigious catastrophe occurring or 
foreshadowed, with no perpetual good fortune or desolation pre- 
dicted, and with no “‘lived happily ever afterwards’’ formula as 
a parting benediction. Those strivings and stresses in the exis- 
tence of an individual or of a community which could be drama- 
tized by the man of genius do not usually terminate with certain 
good fortune or definite calamity ; they end much more frequent- 
ly, as the plays of Shaw end, with the future undetermined, with 
hell or heaven still in the mind of each participant in the drama, 
and with happiness or misfortune pendent in uneven scales. 

For the most part, the detractive criticisms directed against 
Shaw can be parallelled with identical criticisms which, at one 
time or another, have been thrust at Shakespeare, or indeed at 
any author of supremely great achievement. That the most for- 
midable intellectual playwright of the present age could have 
been termed superficial by self-styled authorities is simply an 
indication that the world has moved slowly since the days when 
Voltaire pronounced his celebrated dictum on Shakespeare. 
Popular logic has decided that Shaw must not be considered seri- 
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ously, because he has manifested a lack of seriousness in the 
treatment of his own philosophy. This contention has gained 
substance from the laughter with which Shaw himself good- 
naturedly greets his profound sincerity and zeal in the pursuance 
of his dearest purposes. Is it not an extreme of wanton mis- 
judgment that a man should be denounced as cynical and shal- 
low because a full-fledged sense of humor permits him, on occa- 
sion, to view his own desperate earnestness from a whimsical 
perspective? Again, we are informed that Shaw oversteps the 
bounds which limit modern theatrical representations and that 
he fails in a mastery of stage technique. For one hundred years 
the eighteenth century wiseacres were accustomed to iterate this 
statement of Shakespeare, whose extravagant imagination and 
‘native woodnotes wild’’ were declared to have burst the time- 
sanctioned trammels of a classic art. If Shakespeare and Shaw 
have indeed transcended the restrictions with which the mere 
technicians of that epoch and this have circumscribed the 
dramatic art, the least one can say is, So much the worse for 
the restrictions and for the technicians. 

Few now venture to discover in the writings of Shakespeare 
an immoral tendency, and the expurgated Shakespeare for popu- 
lar consumption has had its day. With revivals of Shakespear- 
ean plays performed exactly as published in the original quartos 
and folios, language now politely termed indelicate is freely 
bandied on the stage, while in unabridged and much advertised 
editions, courtesans of the most revolting type are represented as 
Shakespeare painted them in the very prosecution of their 
illicit business. Yet, despite the wide circulation of these books 
in ‘‘hearths and homes’’ and among ‘‘wives and daughters,’’ not 
a murmur of expostulation arises even from the professionally 
sanctimonious. But the fool’s clamor of immorality has just 
been raised in full blast against Shaw; and the exposure in 
‘*Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’ of the unctuous respectability that 
feeds parasitically on prostitution, is met with scurrilous outcry 
and foul vituperation by the self-established censors of national 
morality. 

Such are the sentiments suggested by a simultaneous consid- 
eration of the two most formidable intellectual forces the Eng- 
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lish drama can boast of. Shakespeare, the typical Englishman, 
the culminating glory in the Elizabethan galaxy, has summed up 
in his creations the virtues and the imperfections of that semi- 
barbaric epoch,’ and with the enkindling sweep of a fabulous 
imagination has for three hundred years enshrined in the hearts 
of many non-English nationalities the Anglo-Saxon doctrines of 
_ duty,of patriotism, of material splendor and of imperial posses- 
sion. Shaw, the self-expatriated Irishman, the first virile expo- 
nent in English literature of coming, independent Cosmopolitan- 
ism — is not of the present but of the future. His masterpieces 
are not so much to be regarded as the crowning achievements of 
this generation; in them resides rather the potential power of 
eons tocome. The apostle not of duty, but of self-respect; not 
of national patriotism, but of world-wide liberality; not of mate- 
rial progress, but of mental advancement; not of temporal 
aggression, but of spiritual conquest; the lessons which he en- 
deavors to drive home to contemporary men seem destined for 
the understanding of generations yet unborn. 


GRENDON. 
New York City. 


’ Not a bit more barbaric than a New England country town. Why insult 
barbarism ?— G. B. S. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN RECENT YEARS 


II. THe THemes or TRAGEDY 


Any discussion of Shakespearean tragedy that contained no 
reference to the dramatist’s humour would be blind, indeed, to 
the genius of the man. He is the one great master of Tragedy 
who at the same time is also a master of Humour and Comedy. 
He is the creator of Falstaff as well as of Hamlet; and what a 
difference in the two worlds! In this I think no figure in liter- 
ature quite approaches him, unless, indeed, it be old Homer, 
who certainly has elements of both pity and laughter. But is 
it still believed generally, with Mr. Andrew Lang, that the 
*‘Tliad’’ and the ‘‘Odyssey”’ can be strictly contemporaneous and 
works by one and the same mind? It is one reason why the 
name Homer stands alone in his lofty majesty as the representa- 
tive of a great ancient civilization and art. Good ‘‘Maister 
Chaucer’’ united the same elements of humour and pathos in his 
dramatic Tales, and this is why Chaucer, in the annals of Eng- 
lish poetry, in breadth of vision and insight, comes nearest to 
Shakespeare. The great Goethe conceived the scene in Auer- 
bach’s Keller, as well as the Temptation and Prison Scene in 
‘‘Faust;’’ he transmuted folksongs and wrote the idyllic ‘‘Her- 
mann and Dorothea’’ as well as the classic ‘‘Iphigeneia;’’ he 
produced the romantic ‘‘Sorrows of Werther’’ as well as the 
realistic ‘‘Elective Affinities’ and the philosophical biography 
of ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’’ as well as the genial ‘‘Autobiography.’’ 
We may not call Milton humorous, but he gave us the idyllic 
grace and charm of “‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso,’’ the lyric 
perfection of ‘‘Lycidas,’’ and the ringing moral enthusiasm of the 
Sonnets to set over against the larger epic flights of ‘‘Paradise 
Lost.’’ Byron, when he felt the immensity of nature, or pon- 
dered over ‘‘the glory that was Greece’ and the grandeur that 
was Rome’s,’’ wrote a canto of ‘‘Childe Harold;’’ when his errant 
mood altered to the flippant and cynical and farcical, he added 
another set of stanzas to ‘‘Don Juan,’’ the greatest burlesque 
poem in our literature. 
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But if we name other English poets, we are too apt to be re-* 
minded of one dominant characteristic note alone, however reson- 
ant and stirring. We name Spenser, and we think of the poet of 
the ‘‘Faerie Queen’’ and the Marriage Hymns. We name Her- 
rick, and we mean the sweets of paganism — | 
. . . . of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers; 


. .. . of may-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 


We name Dryden, and we think of the heroic couplet in satire 
and of the Odes for Music — wherein ‘‘he raised a mortal to the 
skies’’ and which almost lifted ‘‘Honest John’’ into a higher 
class. We name Pope, we think of the same heroic couplet 
brought to an even finer polish in Satires and Epistles. We 
name Burns, we think of the most natural lyrical poet of the 
race. We name Wordsworth, it is of the joy in nature, of the 
simple in life, of an effluence shed down from above on common 
things, of a high reflectiveness and a deep moral earnestness. 
We name Coleridge, it is of the witchery of the supernatural. 
We name Shelley, it is of ‘‘the longing of the moth for the star.”’ 
We name Keats, it is that 


Beauty is truth; truth, beauty — that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
To paraphrase Mr. Watts-Dunton: These with their one voice 
can sing one tune or in fortunate cases with one voice can sing 
many tunes. But when we name names like Homer and Shake- 
speare, ‘‘having, like the nightingale of Gongora, many voices, 
[they] seem to be able to sing all tunes.’ 

The steady growth of Shakespeare’s dramatic powers and 
poetic genius which lead up to the highest themes of tragedy is 
perhaps best seen just in the early plays, usually comedies. 

In structure you observe how the early plays portray their 
characters in groups and by their external situation, and not by 
inward traits as later. In the ‘‘Comedy of Errors,’’ for instance, 
there are two brothers and two Dromios, two sisters contrasted | 
in disposition who mate with the two brothers, two parents sep- 
arated and reunited. In ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ the grouping 
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goes by threes: there is a king and three gentlemen together 
with a princess and three ladies, to fall in love with each other; 
three oddities — the fantastical Spaniard, the pedagogue and the 
preacher — and three lower representatives : Costard, Moth and 
Dull. In ‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’’ two gentlemen are con- 
trasted, two ladies are crossed, and two suitors rejected. Chief- 
est of all, two clowns are differentiated: humorous Launce with 
his dog, and witty Speed with his verbal quips — the fathers of 
all Shakespeare’s later clowns and fools. 

And what clowns they are! Launcelot Gobbo—a distant 
relation and namesake of Launce’s —the blundering Dogberry, 
the philosophical Touchstone, the merry Feste, to the dear fool 
in ‘‘Lear’’ who went to bed at noon and didn’t wake up because 
there was no longer need for him in the play. English and 
American humour have developed very differently and each has 
its own special national flavor, but in any discussion as to the 
English sense of humour, towards which we Americans are apt 
to be unfair because very different from our own, we may remem- 
ber that English literature possesses Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Swift, Fielding, Sterne, Goldsmith, Lamb, Jane Austen, 
Dickens, Thackeray —and in these qualities, too, Shakespeare 
and Chaucer easily lead. 

In ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ three distinct threads are 
interwoven: those of the Court, the base and rude Mechanicals, 
and the Fairies. At Court there are again two pairs of lovers 
crossed and recrossed, which finds a contrasting echo in Titania’s 
dream. The structure, with all its deftness, is still based upon 
balance and antithesis. The contemporary tragedy of youth, 
“Romeo and Juliet,’’ has two factions, two gentlemen in pursuit 
of the same lady, two principal adherents, and the so-called 
“‘comic’’ figures, Mercutio and the Nurse — a companion each 
for the hero and the heroine. 

But in none of these earliest plays is there any specially deep 
insight or keen portrayal of character. There is what you ex- 
pect to find in the work of youth: sparkle, plays on words, witty 
repartee. However, in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ a grow- 
ing change is apparent. While still lacking in dramatic charac- 
terization, this play shows advance in the exercise of both poetic 
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fancy and imagination. The three threads are skillfully inter- 
twined to make a perfect pattern. The play has a lyrical tone 
which produces an operatic effect. It is fanciful and is charm- 
ingly poetic in the interpretation of these fancies. It also con- 
tains Shakespeare’s first conscious poetic creed: 


The lunatic, the lover and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact... . 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


Yet with all its poetry — indeed, in its very enthusiasm for 
poetry and its luxuriance of fancy—‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ is still the comedy of a young man. The folk and fairy 
lore is delightful and convincing. We may not easily believe in 
the transformations of a ‘‘Comedy of Errors’’ at Ephesus, but 
we can believe those in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ caused 
by the family quarrels of Oberon and Titania, King and Queen 
of Fairyland. The author of ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
even better than the playwright in ‘‘Peter Pan,’’ so happily pre- 
sented by Miss Maude Adams for two seasons in New York, 
might ask the audience: ‘‘Good people, do you believe in fairies ?’’ 
Of course we do, imaginatively and poetically. 

Not only is this play conscious poetry, but in “‘the play within 
the play’’—‘‘the most lamentable comedy of Pyramus and This- 
be’’— the poet has something to say of his art as playwright. 
‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,”’ at the absurdities of which we laugh so 
heartily, could not have been very different from the crude plays 
then and still presented by the English house-servants. We 
know that within the sound of the whirring trolley-car London 
mummers still give presentations of St. George and the Turkish 
Champion. Mr. Thomas Hardy has a vivid portrayal of such a 
play in the pages of one of his strongest novels, ‘“The Return of 
the Native.’’ And what marvels may we not still see in the 
amateur theatricals of small towns and schools! As for Bully 
Bottom, whose ‘‘chief humour is for a tyrant — or a part to tear 
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a cat in, to make all split,’’ and who has the ambition to play 
every part at once, he anticipates in genuine humour the univer- 
sal genius of Falstaff, equal to all situations. In the ‘‘Pyramus 
and Thisbe’’ story itself, after making us laugh at its ludicrous- 
ness, Shakespeare seems to have said: ‘‘You laugh, do you? I 
shall take the same catastrophe of two lovers and make you 
thrill. The lover shall again think his lady dead, and shall do 
himself to death, and she discovering this shall die too at his 
side — and this play I shall call not ‘Pyramus and Thisbe’ but 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ’’ 

In the ‘‘Merchant of Venice’’ Shakespeare has freed himself 
from the powerful influence, hitherto so marked, of his great 
predecessor, Marlowe. The subject was suggested by Marlowe’s 
‘‘Jew of Malta,’’ but the difference in the portrayal is that be- 
tween a monster and a human soul. The dramatist is getting 
away from the mere grouping of characters. He is growing 
both in poetic expression and in dramatic grasp, in insight and 
in interpretation of character. Shakespeare again took an old 
plot, perhaps an old play. He probably started out with the 
intention of making the Jew grotesque and ridiculous after the 
pattern of the cheater cheated, which was the common Eliza- 
bethan attitude toward one of the race. If so, the character out- 
grew the author’s original intentions. Shakespeare’s dramatic 
imagination is here at work, and far from remaining a comic 
figure, of which there are many suggestions, Shylock grows real 
under the dramatist’s hands and is the psychological prototype of 
those stupendous later creations: Hamlet, Othello, Iago, Lear, 
Macbeth and Cleopatra. All these are conceived as great figures 
of tragedy; and Shylock, too, is really a creature of tragedy. 
Tragedy is here, as later, a spiritual conception. The poet’s 
imagination ran away with him and the play assumes tragic pro- 
portions in the fourth act. We in turn have become wrought up 
and are not satisfied at Shylock’s merely disappearing. We are 
only half-reconciled by the delicious music and moonlight of 
runaway Jessica in the fifth act of anticlimax. We are assured 
by Lorenzo: 


The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
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Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; .. . . 
Let no such man be trusted. 

Yes! yes! that is all very well, we feel, but where all this 
time is the father-in-law, Shylock. Not all the world is on a 
honeymoon. This very lack of inner symmetry declares the 
‘‘Merchant of Venice’’ to be a great play of a comparative 
beginner. 

In Shakespeare’s one tragedy of this period, ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ Mercutio, who approaches a merry figure in a sad recital 
and whose description of Queen Mab is the very ecstasy of folk- 
lore madness, is stabbed in a duel. He becomes serious only in 
the last moment: ‘‘Why the devil came you between us?’’ he 
cries to Romeo, ‘‘I was hurt under yourarm.’’ And then comes 
one of ill-starred Romeo’s characteristic replies: ‘‘I thought all 
for the best.’’ But Mercutio was no longer needed in the plot 
and his removal was in accord with dramatic laws. Such a gal- 
lant was bound to die that way sooner or later — by an accident! 
Shakespeare dramatically makes use of such accidents, for they 
occur in real life. It is such an accident that Desdemona drops 
the handkerchief at the one moment Iago can pick it up and do 
her harm. There is consequently nothing inherently improbable 
in the circumstances of Mercutio’s fate. It is characteristic 
and necessary. The jester is out of the way for the more seri- 
ous business of the tragedy of the lovers. Mercutio’s death by 
Tybalt is the direct cause of Tybalt’s death by Romeo and that 
of Romeo’s banishment, and that of the ultimate tragedy in the 
tomb. It is another accident, but again nowise inherently im- 
probable, that Juliet wakes a few moments too late and finds her 
lover dead beside her. But in the ‘Merchant of Venice’’ we 
were simply asked to forget that Shylock, the hateful old thing, 
exists, and we betake ourselves at once to moonlight and music 
and bussing bridal pairs. No wonder Shylock has found sym- 
pathizers at being stuck away in a dark closet to say Ave Marias. 

In the intermediate plays, for our purpose here, but one point 
need be emphasized. It is in ‘‘Henry IV.’’ The growing 
humanity, already displayed in Shylock and to be fully realized 
in the later conceptions of tragedy, is also displayed, though 
very differently, in Falstaff. Falstaff is thoroughly a creature 
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of the senses, portrayed with an irresistibility of audacity. In 
every encounter as to truth and honour, who can gainsay him? 
Who but Falstaff may be a coward upon ‘“‘instinct,’’ conclude 
by force of syllogism that honour is but air and a mere ’scutch- 
eon, and moralize upon all others: ‘‘Lord, Lord, how this world 
is given to lying!’’ Yet how fond the dramatist is of his crea- 
tion and how great-hearted and tender in his dealings with him! 
Prince Hal, now become King at the close of the play, may ban- 
ish him not to come near his person on pain of death. But the | 
poet does not stop there. In ‘“‘Henry IV”’ he tells of Falstaff’s 
fate with the large sympathy and humanity only the masters 
possess : 

*A made a finer end, and went away and it had been any Chris- 
tome child: ’a parted ev’n just between Twelve and One, ev’n at the 
turning o’ th’ Tyde; for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers end, 1 knew there was 
but one way; for his Nose was as sharpe as a pen and ’a babled of 
green fields. 

As you know, the reading of the last clause is due to Pope’s 
“Poor piddling Tibbald,’’ the story of which Professor Louns- 
bury has told at length in his third volume of ‘‘Shakespearean 
Wars.’’ The original had ‘‘a table of green fields,’’ and with 
the change of one letter and the addition of another, it became 
‘ta babled of green fields.’’ It is possibly the happiest single 
conjecture in all Shakespearean emendation, and one which no 
later editor has had the courage to reject. 

Was the old sinner, as some have conjectured, going over in 
his mind the Twenty-third Psalm? — 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want... . 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


I cannot think so. It takes away somehow from the magna- 
nimity of the conception. Surely it was rather the scenes of his 
childhood, as yet innocent and unspotted, the green fields and 
lanes of a boy’s dreams, that hovered in the broken man’s dis- 
ordered mind; though we may remember that Falstaff is author- 
ity for the statement that he was once a choir boy and cracked 
his voice singing Psalms. It is such touches of tenderness in 
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' dealing with the clowns and villains, the overthrown and weak 
ones of his plays, that we realize a psychological unity in the 
Shakespearean mind — from Henry VI and Richard III to Ham- 
let, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, and the Caliban of ‘“The Tempest.”’ 

One thing is clear: the poet’s art had outgrown the restric- 
tions of the history play. The spirit and genius of comedy which 
had preserved him while working upon ‘‘Henry IV”’ carries him 
on for a short while longer. He achieves his triumphs in 
Romantic Comedy in the banter and repartee of ‘‘Much Ado,”’ 
in the forest scenes and moralizings of ‘‘As You Like It,’’ in 
the dainty melancholy of ‘‘Twelfth Night’’— and suddenly there 
comes a great change and the spirit of Comedy, too, ceases. 
Singularly enough, up to this time no pure tragedy had been 
attempted since ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ and no one at all dealing 
with the profounder problems of life in its fateful relations. 

One approaches the subject of Shakespeare’s tragic themes 
with a good deal of trepidation. In saying these are the highest 
themes Shakespeare touched, we are simply repeating that 
tragedy is the highest dramatic mode, that drama is the supreme 
form of poetry, and that poetry is the greatest of all literary pro- 
ductions. Among the countless books on Shakespeare that have 
appeared in recent years, a very remarkable one entitled 
‘Shakespearean Tragedy’’ was written by Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
then Professor of Poetry in Oxford. The volume consisted of 
ten lectures delivered at Oxford chiefly on ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Othello,”’ 
**King Lear,’’ and ‘‘Macbeth.’’ Since vacating that chair Mr. 
Bradley seems to be extending his method in the study of other 
plays, and we find a paper on ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra’ in a late 
number of the Quarterly Review. 

_ This work is a return to the methods of Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
and Charles Lamb, and it seems to me frankly, amid the moun- 
tains of miscellaneous matter produced, to be one of the most 
notable English contributions to Shakespearean criticism since 
those early nineteenth century giants. The method is more in- 
tensive, but otherwise the attitude is the same as that of a cen- 
tury ago — that of treating the great plays as realities and seeing 
in them the interpretation of living souls. I am well aware that 
some object to the method, and often it may seem futile to con- 
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sider every action and every word as if the character were 
actually alive and to build a great system thereupon. But the 
aim of the dramatist is to realize a fragment of life, and it seems 
just for actor and critic, both interpreters, to treat a great char- 
acter and conception, for their purposes, as existing and real. 

It is not singular, then, that among the philosophers — students 
of the essence of character and motive and being — we have found 
the keenest interpreters of Shakespeare’s work. It is no acci- 
dent that the greatest interpreter of the theoretical laws of the 
drama among the ancients was Aristotle, and in modern days 
was the man who has stuck his finger into most pies — Hegel. 
Mr. Bradley admits frankly that he takes his point of departure 
from Hegel’s 4sthetik — in an article in the Hibbert Journal for 
July, 1904 — but he adds that the development of many details 
(where Hegel is silent) is his own. 

Very briefly stated, Mr. Bradley’s point of view and approach 
is something like the following. ‘‘What is tragedy?’’ he asks. 
Following the general medizval conception, he would describe 
it as a great person meeting with an awe-inspiring calamity. 
Such a great person may be of high rank and great estate, or it 
may be, it is only his passion that makes him great, as is the 
case with Romeoand with Othello — although, too, the latter has 
“done the State some service.’’ In all tragedy there is some 
sort of collision or conflict — whether of feelings, wills, thoughts, 
purposes, or by persons with circumstance. 

About the central theme there are many minor themes. To 
heighten the effect abnormality of mind is often introduced, as 
with Hamlet, Ophelia, Lear, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Also the supernatural is thus made use of, as in ‘‘Richard ITI,’’ 
‘‘Julius Czesar,’’ ‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘Macbeth.’’ Chance or acci- 
dent comes in to disarrange plans: Romeo doesn’t get the friar’s 
message and thinks Juliet is really dead, Juliet wakes a few 
moments too late, etc. On the principle of contrast, humour 
also finds a place even in Tragedy, with telling effect by one who 
is master of both forms. 

Mr. Bradley, therefore, arrives at this definition or descrip- 
tion of Shakespearean tragedy: ‘‘The story is one of human 
actions producing an exceptional calamity and ending in the 
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death of a man in high estate.’’ It is not the suffering itself 
which constitutes tragedy, but the human action whereby suffer- 
ing is produced. 

It will be perceived at once that many current conceptions 
borrowed from Greek tragedy can remain no longer true of 
Shakespeare’s work, and that Shakespeare has many character- 
istics in no way applicable to the drama of the great Norwegian, 
Ibsen, who has lately died, the next greatest departure in 
tragedy, since Shakespeare, from traditional paths. 

The essence of Shakespearean tragedy is the understanding 
and portrayal of the spiritual powers of man. This is the 
approach of the modern world. It is no external fate or destiny 
that seems to cause the tragedy: destiny is the logical working 
out of traits in a man’s own nature. Character is destiny. 
Romeo is precipitate: he goes to the Capulet ball uninvited, he 
jumps over the garden wall to speak with the girl he has just 
met, he marries Juliet off-hand, he comes between Tybalt and 
Mercutio, he slays the bloody Tybalt and later he slays himself 
at the tomb of his lover— it is all of a piece. The tragedy 
comes from the qualities of Romeo’s character and not from an 
unfavorable star or frowning Providence. 

The ambition of Richard III, shrinking at no cruelty and at 
no murder that advances him the crown, is true to the splendid 
will-power that brushes away the dreams and visions of con- 
science and dies gallantly on Bosworth Field. Here is a mon- 
ster, if you will, but no coward. We need not admire all quali- 
ties, but we do admire many qualities. This sympathy with the 
dramatist’s own villains, this humaneness, this sweetness of hu- 
manity, already noted in Falstaff’s case, is a distinct Shake- 
spearean trait. We admire Richard III’s imperious will — this 
alone makes the wooing of Anne tolerable — we must admire 
even the perfection of Iago’s cruelty and the greatness of Shy- 
lock’s passion for revenge. 

The ‘‘exceptional calamity’’ comes from the characters them- 
selves being exceptional in the minds of the poet and in the view 
of the audience; and because this is so, there results tragedy. 
It happens to that one person just so, when it would not happen 
to another. Coleridge acutely observed that Othello, being just 
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what he is, is deceived by a trick that Hamlet would have seen 
through in an instant. Put Othello, the man of action, in 
‘*Hamlet,’’ and Hamlet, the melancholy brooder, in ‘‘Othello,”’ 
and the plot would not have dragged through five acts. Othello 
kills the woman he loves for his very Jove’s sake and not for any 
lesser motive. Discovering his terrible mistake, the same sense 
of honour and duty forbid him to live, and the knife is plunged 
into his own bosom. The particular character of the man ex- 
plains all. 

Brutus is sure that he is doing right in murdering Caesar — he 
is consciously moved only by dictates of honour — and because 
**he is an honourable man,’’ which Antony knows full well, he 
falls an easy victim. It is the high sense of honour and of self 
that involves himself and the State in disaster, and this is the 
pity of it! Henry VI is a poet and philosopher, Richard II is 
personally lovable, ‘‘that fair rose of York;’’ but each of these 
and none other in his day had to be King of England, and as 
neither in his own nature and temperament was able to be King, 
evil must result. The limitations in Henry IV’s nature do not 
permit him to understand his own son, and he wishes for an 
heir a Hotspur in place of the future hero of Agincourt. 

It is by reason of this attitude, in their study of the psycho- 
logical qualities of the subject, that students like Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, and Mr. Bradley are so illuminating in their interpre- 
tation. They believe, and I think rightly, that Shakespeare did 
more, consciously more, than write mere stage plays: he was 
writing for a wider literary audience, too. Tragedy — Shake- 
spearean tragedy — is the great thing it is, because it displays a 
great soul in its elemental passions, strained and riven. In such 
presence we cease to be flippant —the suffering, the waste of 
human powers, and the destruction of human life, of the good 
and beautiful, or what ought to have been true and lovely, closes 
the mouth of the cynic. And this higher conception, this wide 
sympathy, underlies every great drama of Shakespeare’s. The 
tragedy rests not in the mere death, for with Hamlet we feel 
death to be a release; it lies in the needless waste of good or 
possible good. And this constitutes in itself a moral idea! We 
feelfpity, terror, awe; but we do not feel crushed down, over- 
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whelmed, hopeless. Herein Shakespeare differs from — one 
may not say, is superior to, for there are very different opinions 
on this point — other great dramatists, very ancient and very 
modern. There is thus in Shakespeare’s plays a moral order, a 
moral necessity, in a wider sense; and the brilliant Professor 
Santayana in his recently published philosophical series is surely 
unsympathetic and wrong in denying this to the dramatist. 
There are ultimate lessons, though there should be no particular 
creed and specialized narrow faith. 

Brutus is honourable and ‘‘Honest Iago’’ dishonourable; but 
both alike are caught in the mesh of their own actions passing by 
a higher moral necessity far beyond them. Lear’s poor judg- 
ment and mistake overwhelms himself and others, all that he 
loves and holds dear in this life. Othello is meaning to do right 
and murders innocence. Coriolanus’s feelings are reached by 
his family where he did not foresee weakness, and he succumbs. 
Lady Macbeth can cry to her husband, ‘“‘We fail! But screw 
your courage to the sticking-place, And we’ll not fail!’’ and 
yet she is tormented out of reason by the thought and smell of a 
single spot of blood: ‘‘Out, damned spot, out, I say! . .. All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! 
oh! oh!’’ What an echo of her husband’s greater saying: ‘‘ Will 
all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood Clean from my hand? 
No, this my hand will rather The multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine, Making the green one red.’’ Macbeth wishes the crown 
and plays falsely to get it, but the crown brings to him all hor- 
rors in its train. 


Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, [etc.] 


Why, this man who is a murderer is a poet too, and he has 
not taken into account his own sensibilities — the acting of his 
imagination and the workings of his conscience. 

One reason why many see in the Sonnets an autobiographical 
experience, telling of love and devotion for a young man from 
whom there is estrangement and of a woman ‘‘colored ill’’ in 
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both appearance and character is, that it seems to help explain 
the later great tragedies wherein the sex relation suddenly be- 
comes singularly prominent. None of the plays written before 
1600 need have had the experience of the Sonnets: all the plays 
written after 1600 point to some change in the poet’s intellectual 
and spiritual attitude. Yet it may be merely a coincidence. 
‘*Romeo and Juliet’’ was a tragedy of youth; now first are pro- 
duced themes which only a mature mind could handle, a mind 
that seemingly had suffered the disappointment of disillusion 
and ingratitude. 

Hamlet learns that ‘‘something is rotten in the State of Den- 
mark’’ and it suddenly.comes upon him with overwhelming force 
that ‘‘something’’ in his mother. The sensitive melancholy 
brooding young man returns from the German university to 
Elsinore to find his father dead, his mother newly married, and 
his most sickening suspicions seemingly confirmed. 


O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God! 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t! ah, fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed: things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely! That it should come to this! 

But two months dead: nay, not so much, not two, [etc.] 


This explains Hamlet’s seeming harsh treatment of Ophelia — 
‘Get thee to a nunnery, Go! go!’’— and poor Ophelia, who has 
oftentimes been shockingly misunderstood, always lonely and 
with none to unburden herself to, when her father to whom she 
owes obedience is killed by the man she loves, goes mad. Was 
it this situation that suggested to Tennyson his ‘‘Maud?’’ 

The height of the play is reached in the interview between 
the spoiled Queen and the for once determined and outraged 
son: ‘‘Why, how now, Hamlet... . . Have you forgot me?”’ 
the woman asks. And the son replies: 


No, by the rood, not so! 
You are the Queen, your husband’s brother’s wife, 
And — would it were not so! —you are my mother. 
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‘‘Othello’’ is so modern that we might expect to find an 
account of it any morning in the special editions of our New 
York sensational daily newspapers. You may almost see the 
red and green headlines as they might have been printed the 
other day in their account of the murder. The black-a-moor 
that ran off with and married the lovely white girl! How at the 
time society wagged its tongue and how her father carried on 
and disowned her! And what was the result? Murder and sui- 
cide! 

But what may not be thus told is the proportion and symmetry 
of structure, the poetry of the play, and the marvellous charac- 
terization of Othello, of Iago, of Desdemona. I once had a girl 
pupil — but only one— who admired Othello and understood 
how Desdemona could have acted as she did. All the rest in 
seven years’ experience at a State coéducational university 
thought Othello generally ‘‘horrid.’” The nobility in the Moor 
— and, as revealed, it is a distinct Shakespearean trait — trans- 
cends race, and this is the inspiration of Desdemona’s love. 
The spiritual conflict and waste is the tragedy in Shakespeare’s 
view. With all its beautiful poetry and wonderful structure, 
the play is terrible because it is the terrible tragedy of race and 
sex—the most elemental instincts imaginatively portrayed. 
Some one has said, if Desdemona could be impersonated by as 
great an actress as Salvini is actor, portraying Othello, the spec- 
tacle would be unbearable, it would be so painful. 

Could we, too, actually realize the sufferings and the pain of 
Lear and Cordelia, our human natures could no more endure 
that play. In ‘‘King Lear’’ the mad passion of the two sisters 
for Edmund chiefly contributes to the catastrophe. The exter- 
nal terrors of the storm, to which the King and his attendant 
Fool are subjected, but feebly suggest the horrible tempest 
within the King’s breast. ‘‘Oh, fool, I shall go mad!’’ And 
Lear does go mad. Late fiction writers have attempted for the 
dramatic effect to reproduce this situation cf external storm in 
sympathy with inner passion, for instance, George Eliot in 
“Silas Marner’’ and George Meredith in ‘‘The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feveral.’’ Lear’s instincts rescue Cordelia from the wretch 
who has hanged her, and be bears her in his arms: 
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Howl! Howl! Howl! Howl! O, you are men of stone! 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That Heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone forever! . . . 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little .... 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


There is a nobleness and atonement in Lear’s sad end that 
glorifies him and which could not be found in his prosperity. _ 

In ‘‘Macbeth’”’ the married pair are united not by a common 
joy but by a common guilt. In ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra’’ we al- 
most hold our breath at the audacity and success of the poet — 
a ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ with the passion transferred from youth 
to middle life! It is far more destructive, and empires, as well 
as lives, are thrown away. Helen of Troy may be a myth, 
although when in Greece two winters ago I met in Sparta a loyal 
Greek who was convinced that the lady had lived quietly among 
the olive groves of Eurotas valley beneath the snows of Taygetus, 
until wearying of the monotony she welcomed a trip across the 
seas in company of Paris. But Cleopatra is in history — the 
most famous and fascinating womdn in history — and the por- 
trayal of the dramatist had to be limited by the claims of his- 
tory. Yet Shakespeare makes her equally famous in drama. 
She is his most difficult and so most successful woman portrait- 
ure. Here is no fourteen-year-old Juliet, no Portia of Belmont 
and no Rosalind in a Forest of Arden. It is ‘‘the blown rose,’’ 
as she describes herself, but the petals are not yet fallen. I 
never was able to learn precisely what was Dr. Osler’s opinion 
of a man become forty; but at forty a woman is just becoming 
dangerous. And Cleopatra is such a woman —the “‘serpent of 
old Nile.’’ Antony passes away near the end of the fourth act, 
and the closing act is reserved for Majesty itself, and she dies 
worthy of her queenship and her charms: 


Give me my robe, put on my crown, I have 
Immortal longings in me. 


The strength and magic and poetry of this art in the six 
plays —‘‘Julius Czesar,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘King Lear,’ 


**Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra’’— seem only half-guessed 
as we read them and re-read them in the light of new thoughts. 
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In all of them Shakespeare knew the evil that was in the world, 
strong, vital, terrible, but never wholly destructive of good. 
There is faith and belief in goodness left. Of the ‘‘Big Four,’’ 
‘‘Hamlet’”’ is the most subtly developed, ‘‘Othello’’ the most 
perfect in structure and form, ‘‘Lear’’ the grandest and most 
elemental, and ‘‘Macbeth’’ the most vehement. But I am deal- 
ing with superlatives and must fear, for each has some merit not 
possessed by the others. 

These were the culminating years of a busy life in London. 
After this, for the last period of his life, the dramatist retired to 
his native town Stratford, buying himself a comfortable home, 
and living there. Successful men are fond of retiring in age to 
the places of their birth. It was so with Shakespeare, and thus 
he is buried in a prominent position beneath the chancel of the 
church where he was baptized. 

His few latest plays all bear the note of this removal from the 
world of strife. The whole mental attitude has again become 
changed. The plays are no longer tragical. The heroines are 
beautiful attractive figures — Imogen, Katharine, Mariana, Per- 
dita, Miranda. They suffer, but all ends happily, as a tale told 
to a child by an elder near a winter fireside. The men are not 
great and heroic enough, not sufficiently endowed with elemental 
strength and passion, for tragedy. In ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,’’ 
Leontes is unjust to his wife and lives twenty years mourning: 
Othello upon discovering his mistake stabbed himself forthwith. 
In ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ Posthumus listens to Iachimo —a little Iago, 
his name almost seems to imply— and later the villain is brought 
to repentance: Iago could never have repented and Othello 
would never have lowered himself to enter into a conspiracy 
against his wife, although he could slay her. 

A very ingenious theory has been advanced by Professor 
Thorndike of Columbia University: that Shakespeare, even to 
the last, as often before, is merely following a new fashion in 
these latest plays. Here Beaumont and Fletcher are his models, 
and ‘‘The Maid’s Tragedy’’ is the prototype of this lyrical oper- 
atic form of dramatic romance. If this be so, Shakespeare 
again shows his genius by surpassing his competitors in the new 
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While it is uncertain as to which is Shakespeare’s last play, 

I always think of ‘‘The Tempest”’ as being the dramatist’s fare- 
well to his art. The supernatural and fairy-lore are present as 
in the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ and in Mercutio’s speech. 
In the early play the poet had paid the well-known tribute to the 
poet’s art; here he takes formal leave of his dramatist’s occupa- 
tion. As in all the plays of his later life, evil is not absent, nor 
is its meaning and destructiveness, so prominent in the trage- 
dies, wholly cast aside. But the change in this last group of 
plays is this: the evil does not seem so black and has not so 
great sway. The poet-dramatist exercises control and patience 
in its presence and will not annoy innocence with this knowl- 
edge.- Caliban is the symbol of evil: it exists even in the happy 
isle, and though bound and restrained, it is ever ready to break 
loose again. To the last, the poet, now grown grave and 
thoughtful and self-contained, thinks of this evil and all the 
problems which it has entailed. But his labours are now over, 
and the poet-magician, like Prospero, breaks his wand and gives 
over his art: 

Our revels now are ended. ‘These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d. 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled 

To still my beating mind. 
Can it be, as Mr. Bradley happily suggests, that it is the old 
memories rushing back? The old memories! — to the author of 
these plays and to us the students of them. It may be a fancy, 
and one fears to push it too far, but it haunts one. 

I would close, as I began, with a special plea for the great 

things in literature, meaning in all literatures. I have heard 
good men call Dante foolishness, Milton uninteresting, the Iliad 
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and the Odyssey a superstition and a fetich — and they forthwith 
turn to the latest periodical and current popular work of fiction. 
There is no law about these things with individuals. Also at 
a late meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, 
two eminent speakers, in welcoming the members of the Asso- 
ciation, emphasized on successive occasions that any general 
study of the ancient classics was doomed and that it rested with 
the teachers of the Modern Languages to determine the literary 
training and inspiration which men of the future would possess. 
Perhaps it must be so. But what I could not at the time help 
wondering was this: What sort of literary training and literary 
insight will be obtained and imparted by those who should not 
know the best wherever it may be found, who would willingly 
restrict themselves to one literature or even to several literatures 
of but one age? Knowing the best must include acquaintance 
with Homer, Aischylus and Sophocles, as well as with Dante 
and Cervantes and Moliére and Goethe, with Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and Milton. I need make no plea for the ancients and for 
the classics generally, but it may be safely affirmed that a liter- 
ary study of the modeins, early and late, not based upon some 
knowledge of ancient classical literature would very soon tend to 
become eccentric and volatile. 

Nothing has ever taken, or will take, the place of the great 
things of all times, particularly of great poetry. As long as we 
must have the best, the study of no real classic in any literature 
is doomed to extinction or can possibly be wholly neglected. If 
I may quote from myself elsewhere: ‘‘The Tragedy of Orestes, 
the curse of CEdipus, the horror of Hamlet’s doubt, the awful- 
ness of Othello’s and Lear’s mistakes, the problems of Faust’s 
self-struggles, are immortal, because we cannot think of an age 
when these questions and their expression in artistic form will 
not appeal to mankind. They must live. It is left to no hap- 
hazard vote-taking and change of public opinion. It is the ever 
longing, suffering, aspiring soul of man that proclaims it.”’ 


Joun HENNEMAN. 
The University of the South. 


THE PASTORAL DRAMA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The audience for whom the pastoral plays of the eighteenth 
century were written was not the audience for whom Tasso’s 
‘‘Aminta,’’ Guarini’s ‘‘Pastor Fido,’’ or, for that matter, Flet- 


- cher’s ‘‘Faithful Shepherdess,’’ were written. The majority of 


the plays seem to have been composed largely for the delight of 
orange-wenches rather than for the delight of a beauty-loving 
and cultivated society. The spawn of minor dramatists, their 
authors were not Tassos, Guarinis, or Fletchers, but men whose 
names are now forgotten. 

Following in the steps of greater dramas, but without their 
poetic qualities, these plays were produced primarily to please. 
Their preferment of operatic form shows how much they were 
subject to that arbiter populi, Fad; at least one-third of the en- 


_ tire number of dramatic pastorals which appeared after the be- 


ginning of the eighteenth century were operas. Quite different 
from the quality of this popularity was another cause for the 
favor they found either as serious or as burlesque literature. 
The pastoral, circumscribed by certain rules and regulations, 
appealed to the period’s love of regularity. The hue and cry of 
the Restoration was zmitation of nature, an assumed simplicity 
which has been aptly termed ‘“‘wax-work literalness’’ in the 
making of poem or play. In the pastoral there was a superficial 
expression of the same theory, which led Dryden to centre his 
‘*All for Love’’ in the palace at Alexandria and to cut out the 
spaces of the Mediterranean. 

It was characteristic also, especially of the early part of this 
period, to work over other men’s plays; it was an age of re- 
dacteurs rather than of original authors, such as the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries had been. Pastoral plays offered 
an excellent page for mediocrity to re-write, a page which con- 
tained no real perplexities of plot or character delineation. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the English mind that its 
‘‘bastard imitations’’ could be anything but an improvement upon 
the original. There is no begging the fact that the point of 
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view of the ordinary English adapter was a conceited one; even 
the best of French plays into which he introduced indecencies 
and incongruities, he was convinced the English version had 
much bettered. It is necessary to read only the preface to Mot- 
teux’s translations (?) to see how vastly satisfied he was with his 
own performance. A certain reverence, however, was retained 
for Tasso and Guarini, so that the translations of the ‘‘Aminta’’ 
and the ‘‘Pastor Fido’’ have been less despoiled of their beauty 
than other more inconspicuous pastorals. 

During this period the pastoral was intellectually a subject 
of some moment, and it is baffling to find the drama at its lowest 
ebb. There remains, to testify to an intellectual interest in the 
pastoral literary mode, a great profusion of eclogues. From the 
early seventeenth to the /ate seventeenth century it was, as it 
were, from heart to head, and the interest in pastoral literature 
shifted from the romance of romance and play to the scholastic 
exercise of writing eclogues. So far as I know, not one pastoral 
romance was written in England during the eighteenth century. 
The purposes of the eclogue had always been largely intellectual 
or moral rather than esthetic; this intellectual trend is evident 
among our own English poets, in the didactic and religious 
poetry of Barclay and Googe, in the satirical and allegorical poems 
of Spenser, Milton, and Gay. Not only had the best interest 
shifted from one pastoral fashion to another, but the play, as it 
existed, was losing its redeeming features. Both allegory and 
symbolism, expressive of a certain spiritual fineness, adorned and 
heightened the lyric beauty of the ‘‘Aminta’’ or the ‘‘Faithful 
Shepherdess,’’ attributes of the zesthetic which perish altogether 
in the coarse burlesques and vapid sentimentalities of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the aim of pastoral plays became not so 
much an impulse to produce something artistic as to cater to the 
coarse elements of vulgar audiences. 

The degeneration, which is so evident, even from a brief read- 
ing of late seventeenth and of eighteenth century plays, must be — 
accounted for in two ways: a weakness within the pastoral, that 
is an innate weakness, and an external influence which, had the 
plays remained the same, would have prevented their popularity ; 
in short, the only condition upon which they could remain popu- 
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lar was that they should degenerate. Peter Motteux marks the 
full perception of this condition and a conscious passing from the 
old tradition to the new. ‘‘The Thracian Wonder,’’ ‘‘Bella- 
mira,’’ “‘The Royal Shepherdess,’’ ‘‘Calisto,’’ ‘“Thyrsis,’’ all 
have admirable elements and no premeditated effort to truckle 
with low comedy features; but from the time of the appearance 
of the ‘‘Temple of Love’’ (1706), coarse buffoonery and lew 
comedy devices are conspicuous. 

It is difficult to make any adequate classification of pastoral 
plays, so invariably do they contain anastomosing elements. I 
have, however, attempted a division into (1) classical pastorals, 
(2) court and heroic pastorals, and (3) domestic pastorals. To 
define a class by a specimen, I think it may be said that the 
‘‘Aminta,’”’ the ‘‘Faithful Shepherdess,’’ and the ‘‘Gentle Shep- 
herd’’ belong to the first class, retaining, as they consciously do, 
the simplicity and innocence of the pastoral; to the second class 
belong the ‘‘Pastor Fido,’’ any one of Lyly’s plays containing 
pastoral elements, a number of late seventeenth century plays, 
among them ‘‘Bellamira’’ and the ‘‘Royal Shepherdess,’’ all dis- 
tinguished by their court elements, their heroic elements —a 
certain display of clothes, birth and great deeds. The third 
class is entirely a creature of the eighteenth century, called 
domestic because it depended upon the conditions of the day and 
travestied former pastoralism. An occasional return to the clas- 
sical tradition marks the period under consideration, the return 
being, however, more often to mock than to emulate, for the 
domesticated pastoral with its low comedy jingles and jokes was 
then in high favor. Despite a ‘‘Semele’’ or a ‘“‘Judgment of 
Paris,’’ mythological elements are increasingly left out. Plays 
containing court and heroic features were most popular during 
the Restoration. The heroic lent itself admirably to the spec- 
tacular, and for that the audience was agog; that the heroic play 
so far ignored the actual individual that it could not be essen- 
tially dramatic, did not at all trouble the audience. Such plays 
as ‘‘Bellamira’’ were a serious effort to combine the pastoral and 
the great events of kingdoms and wars, and very ludicrous and 
incongruous indeed were those efforts. The court element re- 
mained about evenly popular, appearing for example again and 
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again in ‘‘Dione,’’ ‘‘Love in a Riddle,”’ ‘““Teraminta,”’ and ‘‘Cy- 
mon.”’ 

It is not particularly pleasant to study a phase of literature 
which, once fresh and undoubtedly attractive, has become old and 
roué; to find most prominent, instead of a certain superficial in- 
nocence and poetic beauty, ugly conditions of the day, marriage 
made a laughing stock, courtesans an open amusement, and all 
masquerading &@ /a pastorale. There was always a paucity of 
themes in pastoral literature, the very nature of which made im- 
possible the use of much material from the national life. The 
one legitimate comedy theme that belonged to it was that of 
love, a theme which made the pastoral vastly popular. While 
this subject was treated more or less purely, it seemed after all 
the most appropriate peg on which to hang other incidentals of 
the ‘“‘mode.’’ Love, as well as nature, was typified and not in- 
dividualized, and in every case was based largely upon impulse. 
Spiritual conceptions of love are never present in dramatic 
pastorals except in an 7” memoriam fashion or as an allegory. 

If the character of the conception of the relation between man 
and woman had been higher in the first place, the play later on 
would not have been so easily seduced as it was. The old love- 
theme where not seriously portrayed was more often burlesqued 
than satirized, for the dramatic pastoral was too depleted to use 
satire. Satire is something finer, more intellectual, on a higher 
plane than burlesque. Burlesque has almost always a certain 
muscular element common to humor; it leans upon the grotesque 
for its strength and contains elements of grossness; it has lost 
both the concealed sarcasm and the reserves of satire. 

The use of plot in the pastoral was as inelastic as its percep- 
tion of its own possibilities as comedy was false. Its devices 
were worn threadbare with repetition. The inconstant lover, 
the untrue friend, the lovers’ merry-go-round in which everybody 
loves somebody who does not love him, concealed identity 
through disguise or ignorance, discovery of gentle birth, super- 
natural betrothal, and the assault of deity or nobility upon inno- 
cence and insignificance, were used again and again. Types of 
character, too, were repeated. Character in a certain sense 
interlaces with the plot device, as the pastoral play had scarcely 
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more for a plot than a character type ora series of character types. 
The heartfree, invincible shepherd who is conquered, the lustful 
shepherdess, the good old shepherd, the faithful shepherd, the 
chaste shepherdess, the priest, the satyr, the stern father, the 
lustful royal lover, Deity, are all types at once recognizable. The 
shepherdess disguised as a man became popular after the Res- 
toration. The localities where these plays were laid suffered a 
general change during this period. Sicily and Arcadia do not 
predominate; the habitat, the setting may be anywhere: Cuba, 
Greece, England, Scotland, Italian groves, India, Sidon, and 
only rarely in Arcadia or Sicily. 

The entire absence of cause and effect in pastoral drama reveals 
the fact that it was very necessary for it to take refuge in some 
type device, some conventional champfering. For the pastoral 
shows no insight into human nature; it invariably substitutes 
superficial, mechanical confusions for the vital entanglements 
and difficulties of real life. It was, therefore, peculiarly un- 
adapted for tragedy and except for an occasional throe does not 
seem to have aspired after tragedy — in fact it seems to have been 
serenely unconscious of it. Tragedy must find its counterpart 
in real life to be either vital or interesting; if such be the truth, 
then Gay’s ‘‘Dione’’ is a mistaken attempt, without altering 
the nature to prove the capacity of pastoral drama larger than 
it really is. 

If pleasure is the aim of comedy, then the coarse burlesques of 
this period are a revelation of that in which the people delighted ; 
if correction is the aim of comedy, then these dramatic pastorals 
absolutely failed, pushed by compulsion from ‘‘Love in a Rid- 
dle’ to ‘‘Damon and Phillida.’’ As English comedy dealt in- 
creasingly with the actual it is small wonder that, despite its 
efforts, the dramatic pastoral became more and more unpopular. 
Pastoralists showed their recognition of the general trend of 
English comedy to use contemporary setting and events, but in 
their attempts to change the nature of that which could exist 
legitimately only in the realm of the ideal, they hastened its 
downfall. Singularly devoid of humor and of perception of its 
own possibilities, this species of drama became the more easily 


a laughing stock. 
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At the best, the pastoral was never a virile species ef drama, 
for its stronghold lay in a sentimental conception of life. It had 
no innate moral purpose, and losing the zsthetic, as it had prac- 
tically by the beginning of the eighteenth century, it lost all. It 
occasionally assumed a moral purpose, as, for instance, in the 
“‘Faithful Shepherdess,’’ in Crowne’s ‘‘Calisto,’’ or in Cibber’s 

‘Love in a Riddle.’’ But the moral tone appeared only to suf- 
fer a quick compulsion of silence, whether in the main plot or 
sub-plot. Often an author, as for example Cibber, would con- 
scientiously locate all his indecencies in the sub-plot, which in- 
variably ‘‘took’’ and sometimes managed to support the central 
story. These plays were not so much immoral as indecent, if 
one can make such a distinction; immorality does not always 
imply coarseness or grossness, two distinctive traits of the ma- 
jority of pastoral plays appearing after 1660. Even where the 
pastoral boldly condemned a vice it dwelt so upon the details of 
the evil that it ‘‘expressed too much of the vice which it de- 
cried.’ Ward says that there are two forces which no dramatic 
literature can afford to neglect: national traditions and ‘‘the 
enduring principles of moral law and order.”’ 

At their best, pastoral plays had idealized love, tenaciously fol- 
lowed an zsthetic ideal, if not a moral one, and displayed a deli- 
cate, if conventional, appreciation of nature and a beauty of 
language whether in prose or verse. After the Restoration, they 
rapidly degenerated, they travestied love, their motive was sen- 
timental or farcical, they ignored nature and used a cheap and 
tawdry language. The only condition upon which their trifling 
multiplicity existed was that they should perish quickly. The 
century was weary of them, and the farm play, perhaps nourished 
by the pastoral, was decidedly more to the taste of the public. 

If the pastoral drama had not been marked for death, then the 
end of the century, with its new lyric beauty, its Burns, its 
visionary Blake, its ‘‘Lyrical Ballads,’’ was the moment when it 
would have been revivified, retouched with life, and not, as it 
was, cast aside, its poetic beauty utterly dissipated in metre, 
word and thought. 

JEANNETTE Marks. 


’ Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS IN COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
AND MORALS * 


It would be a pleasure under any circumstances to address 
your Association, but it is especially interesting to be asked just 
now to speak to the Bankers’ Association of Philadelphia on 
American ideals, for you are truly representative of that great 
body of bankers that exercise so commanding an influence in the 
nation’s life. ° 

In every community you are judges not simply of material 
values but of men. You set the standards of confidence and 
trust in your peculiar domain. Your obligations and responsi- 
bilities are as sacred as are those of judges in courts of justice. 
Outside of that large body of people whose simple life and 
modest income proclaim their financial standing, any man or 
any corporation that pretends to public confidence but fails to 
secure a vote of confidence from you, is to that extent hampered 
if not discredited. Your power is enormous; you are guardians 
of the gravest trust. What it means to abuse that power and 
to betray that trust has never been more drastically revealed than 
in our immediate past. When, however, full cognizance has 
been taken of all known abuses and betrayals, and those not yet 
known have been discounted, it remains true that American 
bankers as a whole have been guided by American ideals in the 
use of their power and in the administration of their trust. This 
is demonstrated by confidence at home in the face of stringency 
and difficulty, by the financial credit of the United States 
throughout the world and by the maintenance of that credit in 
every emergency of its history. But character is not a finished 
product. It is always in danger, which means that it is always 
in a struggle for greater heights. With all professions and 
classes of men you have your problems and will always have your 
struggle to realize more fully in practice American ideals. 


* Address delivered before the Bankers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
at the annual banquet of the Philadelphia Group, on Thursday, February 27, 
1908, at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
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There is but one kind of American ideals. There is not one 
standard for commerce, another for finance and another for 
morals. Man is responsible for these, as he is for every other 
phase of human experience. Set the standard for man and you 
have set the standard for all that man does. In modern civiliza- 
tion we are pushing that principle still further in its application. 
The standard for man is the standard for any company of men. 
The barbarous adage that ‘‘corporations have no souls’’ is marked 
for doom. It is giving place to the most glorious principle of 
modern civilization, namely, that as in combination men can do 
more, acquire more, be more; so in combination they shall be 
held to more responsibility. Indeed, the distinguishing mark of 
civilization is capacity to fulfill relations. A barbarous people 
are incapable of fulfilling relations or of forming combinations on 
any extended scale. A written language, a literature is the con- 
dition of transformation from barbarism to civilization, as writ- 
ten laws are the condition of developing government and liberty. 
Until there is this medium for recording and preserving what 
man does, thinks and says, there is no permanent basis upon 
which to construct and develop a civilization. A living litera- 
ture and a living body of laws are the signs of a growing civili- 
zation. A crystallized literature or body of laws is the sign of 
a dead civilization. A growing civilization demands a growth in 
everything that pertains to it; an ever widening increase in codp- 
erative relations, the creation of new laws to regulate new rela- 
tions, and above all the development of moral power to establish 
all these in righteousness. The struggle of life everywhere is the 
struggle for the supremacy of moral ideals. The history of hu- 
manity is the history of this struggle. The men and the nations 
who meet the issue squarely win out. Those who avoid it or 
dodge it go under. The multitudinous efforts of some men to 
avoid the issue to-day is only the more tragic because of their 
manipulations to cloud the sky and thus avoid the moral issue. 

At a time in our early history when politicians, impelled by 
prejudice and sel‘-seeking, were using every scheme and device 
to discredit and thwart Washington’s administration, he wrote 
two letters to the Secretary of State from which I have taken 
the following passages: 
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‘*I have never since I have been in the administration of the 
Government seen a crisis which in my opinion has been so preg- 
‘nant with interesting events, nor one from which more is to be 
apprehended. .... No stone has been left unturned that 
could impress on the minds of the people the most arrant mis- 
representation of facts. ... . All these things do not shake my 
determination . . . . for there is but one straight course and 
that is to seek truth and to pursue it steadily.’’ 

George Washington wrote these words, and in doing so set 
the standard of American ideals. That standard has never been 
lowered. The nation has moved and is moving steadily toward 
it. We are not content to repeat Washington’s maxim of 
‘‘friendly relations with all nations and entangling alliances with 
none,’’ but to use it as a working principle. It is not fora 
moment to be conceded that the founders of the Government 
imagined that we would remain an isolated nation. In taking 
its place actively among the nations America has come to occu- 
py a unique position. Not only are we on friendly terms with 
all nations, but we have been enabled to make friendly, nations 
that were at war. We have contributed to the formation of an 
International Court of Arbitration in a way that no other nation 
was free todo. Our treatment of Cuba finds no parallel in his- 
tory, while the return by this Government to China of $12,000, - 
000 of the indemnity fund is a crowning testimony to the nation’s 
progress toward its ideals. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, always recognized by 
intelligent Americans loyal to American ideals as an epoch- 
making document, and now recognized in England as the basis 
of the better understanding and the deeper mutual self-respect 
between the two peoples, is only another instance of the disin- 
terestedness of this nation in international affairs. The risk of 
war with a great nation was frankly taken in behalf of the rights 
of a helpless people and in defense of American self-respect. 
That self-respect was involved in maintaining an American 
policy avowedly adopted in the interest of permanerit peace on 
this continent. All parties in both houses of Congress unani- 
mously endorsed Mr. Cleveland’s message. It was the best 
possible road to peace, It was so intended and it so ended. 
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Another striking witness to the character of American ideals 
was given by Secretary Taft just before beginning his long 
Eastern trip. While the movement of the fleet to the Pacific 
was under discussion at Oyster Bay, I asked Mr. Taft if there 
was any foundation whatever for the talk of the war with Japan. 
His reply, especially as coming from the Secretary of War and 
from one whose position as to the necessity of an army and navy 
adequate to the needs of a great nation such as ours is well 
known, was a stimulating interpretation of American ideals. It 
is significant that Mr. Taft used practically the same words in a 
public address in Japan a few weeks later: 

“I do not believe,’’ he said, “‘that we will have war with 
Japan. No reasons exist that would justify it. Certainly 
everything would be done to avoid the possibility. But do you 
know my supreme reason for desiring peace? If we went to war 
with a distant nation like Japan, we should be forced in order to 
be ready for every emergency to concentrate our attention as a 
people upon war, and become, as we most surely would become, 
the greatest naval and war power on earth. I can conceive of 
no greater calamity than that our peace-loving nation should be 
turned into such a power.”’ 

American ideals as they concern other nations are more clear- 
ly seen in perspective, but the struggle for those ideals within 
the nation itself is none the less real, nor the progress the less 
marked. The man who has endeavored to bring to the bar of 
moral standards every phase of our life as a people, both in home 
and foreign relations, has received the most overwhelming sup- 
port given to any President since Washington. The significance 
of the stand the American people have thus taken transcends all 


_ personal and party considerations. It is to be found not merely 


in what the people think of Theodore Roosevelt but in their 
attitude toward what Theodore Roosevelt stands for. He has 
created no new standards, but because of his undaunted faith in, 
and his absolute loyalty to, American ideals, he has been able to 
arouse in the average American citizen a desire to put those 
ideals into practice as no other man in our history has done. 
But this is not all. So essentially unselfish and simple are 
American ideals that under his leadership the peoples of the 
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world have concentrated their attention on what the American 
people are trying to accomplish through him, and to an extent 
unknown in history have pronounced it good. Publicity, right- 
eousness and peace have become so linked together that the 
enemy of one is seen to be the enemy of all. Opposition to 
publicity raises the suspicion, if not the actual charge, of a 
desire to cover something up. Righteousness and peace do not 
exist where things are covered up. Peace at any price means 


_ the substitution of commercialism for righteousness. To buy 


peace for commercial advantage is as criminal as to bargain for 
prosperity at the expense of the public good or to induce men to 
sacrifice their honor for pecuniary gain. To buy anything at 
other price than value received is to sow broadcast the seeds of 
corruption. Whatever may be true of certain Americans, or 
certain types and classes of Americans, the ideals of the Ameri- 
can people as a people are always and essentially moral and un- 
selfish. Their heroes and their history justify this claim. 
Their life as a people will stand this high test. 

Let us test them, then, by what some critics assert to be con- 
clusive evidence of their commercialism and selfishness, namely 
the tariff. For this purpose it is unnecessary to discuss the 
merits of the tariff itself, to justify or to condemn it. It has 
never been universally accepted as a permanent issue. It is open 
to change and has been from the first a subject of political strife. 
The majority of the people have been led to sustain it on the 
ground that it gives to American labor and to American life 
wages and advantages that enable them to escape the suffering 
and poverty that mar the life of the older nations; that for this 
reason an enormous influx of foreigners seek our shores in order 
to secure the benefits of our civilization and of freer opportuni- 
ties. Any political party, however, that would venture to go 
before the people of the United States on the platform of pro- 
tection for protection’s sake in order to secure a purely selfish 
advantage over other nations, would be the worst defeated party 
that ever presented itself to American electors. Having said so 
much as to the historical facts, I would do injustice to my own 
convictions if I did not say that I am essentially a tariff re- 
former, I know of no one phase of legislation that directly and 
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indirectly has contributed more to wrong ideals, to actual miscon- 
duct and fraud, than the way in which the tariff has been manip- 
ulated in behalf of special interests and for political advantage. 

American ideals call for equity in taxation as well as in privi- 
lege. Selfishness is the enemy of all ideals, human and divine. 
But economic selfishness, the life of man, corporation or nation 
that is based on economic ideals, is foreign to the whole concep- 
tion of the American people. They may be deceived, but they 
do not sacrifice their ideals. They discriminate with a fineness 
that is inspiring, in favor of the men of exalted ideals. 

When President Harrison retired from the Presidency, he was 
asked to deliver a series of lectures in Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity at a price which no professor of law however great com- 
manded. He accepted the offer and delivered the lectures. 
Mr. Bryan, after his first defeat as a Presidential candidate, con- 
tracted with a manager, so it was reported, to deliver a series of 
lectures in the South at $1,000 a lecture. Tens of thousands 
had hung upon his every word when he spoke to them as a can- 
didate of a great party for the Presidency. At his first lecture 
in Atlanta only a few hundred were found willing to hear Mr. 
Bryan as a speaker for profit. After the Civil War General 
Robert E. Lee received offers to lend the fame of his great name 
to many enterprises. All alike were declined. It was proposed 
to make him head of a large house to represent Southern com- 
merce, he was to reside in New York, and have placed at his 
disposal an immense sum of money. In declining this offer, he 
said: ‘‘I am grateful, but I have a self-imposed task which I 
must accomplish. I have led the young men of the South in 
battle. I have seen many of them die on the field. I shall 
devote my remaining energies to training young men to do their 
duty in life.’’ 

You know, and I know, that there are bankers, as there are 
men of every calling and walk in American life, who would emu- 
late General Lee’s example. They would preserve in undimin- 
ished sanctity the fame of a people’s confidence. 


Stras McBze. 
The Churchman, New York City. 
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CHILD LABOR AND ITS ATTENDANT EVILS 


‘The employment of children in factories depresses wages, 
destroys homes and depreciates the human stock. Whatever 
interferes with the proper education and nurture of the child 
contradicts the best interests of the nation. We call then on 
Christian employers and on Christian parents to endeavor after 
such betterment of the local and general laws as shall make the 
labor of children impossible in this Christian country.’’—Reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Protestant Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention of 1904, and repeated in substance by a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Convention of 1907. 


This resolution, said to have been framed by that great friend 


of the children, Jacob Riis, contains so admirable a summary of — 


the evils that attend the child labor system as to warrant its use 
as a text for this article: ‘‘Depresses wages, destroys homes, 
depreciates the human stock’’— this is the indictment presented 
against the institution. 

The January number of THE SEWANEE REviEw contained two 
important articles on education in the South, one from the pen of 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, on ‘‘The School as an Exponent of Democra- 
cy,’’ and the other by George F. Milton, on ‘‘Compulsory Educa- 
tion in the Southern States.’’ It may be easily proved that the 
greatest foe of democracy in this nation is the child labor system, 
and by the same token, the most effective promoter of illiteracy. 
A third article in the same number, by Winifred Snow, was a 
charming dissertation on ‘‘The Child in Eighteenth Century 
Literature.’’ There is another view of the child for which we 
are indebted to the eighteenth century, of which we have con- 
siderable mention in its literature, and that is, the child as an 
industrial asset. For in the England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are to be found the beginnings of the child labor evil, and 
it was not until the nineteenth that there began the protest 
against it by way of parliamentary action. Defoe was filled 
with enthusiasm in the description of a district in which ‘‘scarce 
anything of five years old,’’ but could earn its own living. In 
an account of the workhouses of England, written in 1732, the 
writer says: ‘‘They that pick oakum are continually refreshed by 
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the balsamic odor of it; the spinners and knitters with an ex- 
ercise so moderate that it fits any age or sex, at the same time 
that it qualifies those that are young for most handicrafts.’’ 
From an ‘‘Essay on Trade,’’ published in 1770, we extract this 
quotation: ‘‘Being constantly employed at least twelve hours a 
day, . . . . we hope the rising generation will be so habituated 
to constant employment that it will at length prove agreeable 


and entertaining tothem. .... From children thus trained up 
to constant labor we may venture to hope the lowering of the 
price.”’ 


Yet in this twentieth century, two of our Southern States, 
North Carolina and Georgia, still allow by law the employment 
of children for twelve hours a day, the hours being sixty-six a 
week, which, with the half-holiday given on Saturday, means 
twelve hours a day for the first five working days. And Georgia 
allows children as young as ten, who are already unfortunate 
enough to be orphans, or the children of dependent parents, to 
work for twelve hours a day, and both States allow children of 
fourteen to work a twelve-hour night. 

But the first recorded protest against this evil also belongs to 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, and the protest was 
such sound doctrine that it is applicable to our own problem to- 
day. The physicians of Manchester, England, attributed an 
epidemic of fever in the Radcliffe Cotton Works, in part, to 
“‘the injury done to young persons through confinement and too 
long-continued labor... . . For the active recreations of child- 
hood and youth are necessary to the growth and right conforma- 
tion of the human body. And we cannot excuse ourselves from 
suggesting this further important consideration, that the rising 
generation should not be debarred from all opportunities of in- 
struction at the only season in life at which they can be properly 
improved.’’ This was in 1784; and again in 1796 the Manches- 
ter Board of Health passed the following resolution: ‘‘The un- 
timely labor of the night and the protracted labor of the day, 
with respect to children, not only tend to diminish future expec- 
tations as to the general sum of life and industry, by impairing 
the strength and destroying the vital stamina of the rising gen- 
eration, but it too often gives encouragement to idleness, extrav- 
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agance and profligacy in the parents, who, contrary to the order 
of nature, subsist by the oppression of their offspring.’’ And 
they recommend ‘‘parliamentary aid to establish a general sys- 
tem of laws for the wise, humane, and equal government of all 
such works.”’ 

The first factory act was passed by Parliament in 1802, limit- 
ing the hours to twelve a day, forbidding night work for children 
of tender years, providing for factory inspection and securing 
the instruction of appentices in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
This was the beginning of a hundred years of battle for a proper 
standard of legislation on this vital subject, to which England 
has but just attained. If it were not such a tragedy that the 
remedial measures should have been so slowly adopted, it would 

| be a humorous study, the various protests of the manufacturers 
| and other employers of child labor to the effect that their busi- 
| ness would be ruined by the next small advance proposed. 
| Dickens satirizes this in ‘‘Hard Times,’’ when he mentions how 
| often Coketown had been “‘destroyed’’ and how often the ulti- 
matum had been delivered by the factory owners that they 
would prefer pitching their mills ‘‘into che Atlantic ocean’’ 
rather than submit to the proposed restriction, whatever it hap- 
pened to be. They were the advocates of the last abuse and the 
opponents of the next reform. Robert Owen, Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Shaftesbury are the three great names of the last cen- 
tury, factory owners all of them, in their protest against the 
child labor evil. And now that the proper standard of legisla- 
tion and of effective enforcement of the law has been reached, 
an English authority testifies that ‘‘in spite of keenest foreign 
competition, the Lancashire cotton mill, in point of technical 
efficiency, now leads the world, and the Lancashire cotton spin- 
ner, once in the lowest depths of social degradation, now occu- 
pies, as regards the general standard of life as a whole trade, 
perhaps the foremost position among English wage-earners.’’ 
So much for the economic folly of child labor. 

But the system at the time of its unchecked abuses left its 
mark upon national life and vigor. It had been foretold, as we 
have seen, by the Manchester physicians. Lord Macaulay, at 
first an advocate of the doctrine called ‘‘Manchesterism,’’ that 
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economic laws would bring their own cure of this and kindred 
evils, later became deeply aroused on the subject and an advo- 
cate of child labor laws in Parliament. He argued that ‘‘intense 
labor, beginning too early in life, continued too long every day, 
stunting the growth of the mind, leaving no time for healthful 
exercise, no time for intellectual culture must impair all those 
high qualities that have made our country great.’’ And he made 
this prophecy, which has been fulfilled to the letter: ‘‘ Your 
overworked boys will become a feeble and ignoble race of men, 
the parents of a more feeble progeny; nor will it be long before 
the deterioration of the laborer will injuriously affect those very 
industries to which his physical and moral interests have been 
sacrificed.’’ 

Great Britain and the rest of the world wondered why it took 
so long, and at such a fearful cost of blood and treasure, for that 
mighty empire to conquer a handful of South African farmers. 
Great Britain had to put 320,000 soldiers in the field against 
the Boer army of 28,000. As a matter of fact, the war was won 
at last by the Colonials, the Irish and the Scotch. And Eng- 
land began in humiliation and at first with secrecy to study the 
causes of her loss of prestige. Meanwhile the papers and the 
magazines began to present their own theories. Dr. Robert 
Jones, an eminent London physician, wrote to Zhe Times that 
insanity among the masses was constantly increasing and that 
out of one thousand consecutive cases of males between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five examined by himself, the average 
weight and stature were so far below the normal that, he con- 
cluded, ‘‘there is an alarming impairment of the national 
physique.’’ The president of a Manchester improvement asso- 
ciation testified that there were large districts in which there 
were ‘‘no well grown children or men and women except those 
who have been born in the country’’— which was the natural 
result of ‘‘Manchesterism,’’ of course. During the period when 
regiments were being patched together to be sent to the front, 
a London newspaper published the startling statement that out 
of 11,000 men examined in Manchester, 10,000 were rejected, 
and that after the standards had been lowered again and again 
and the tests made as conveniently easy. The news came back 
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from Africa that these regiments never reached the firing line, 
but were swept off by enteric fever before they found the front. 
As one of the magazines expressed it, ‘‘The men that faced the 
Malakoff and stormed Sebastopol were no more. ... . When 
the typical Englishman that went to war — the John Bull of tra- 
dition —was broad-shouldered and deep-chested, a ruddy-cheeked 
giant, then the brawn and endurance of the Englishman were a 
proverb. Against him Hooligan, anemic, neurotic, emaciated, 
too often degenerate, dull of wit and feeble of will, showed like 
a figure of fright.’ 

Then a formidable series of blue-books were published on the 
theme that was occupying so deeply the English mind. From 
the report of the Royal Commission we select one or two ab- 
stracts. In the enlistment reports the following figures are sug- 
gestive: 

1897 — Number medically inspected, 59,986; total rejections, 22,813 
1898 — Number medically inspected, 66,501; total rejections, 23,287 
1899 — Number medically inspected, 68,059; total rejections, 25,393 
1900— Number medically inspected, 84,402; total rejections, 23,105 
1901 — Number medically inspected, 76,750; total rejections, 22,286 


In connection with this is the statement in the British 
Sessional papers: ‘‘When examining these totals it must be 
borne in mind that they do not represent anything like the total 
number of the rejection of candidates for enlistment into the 
army. A large number of men are rejected by the recruiters 
themselves for the causes above mentioned, and in consequence 
are never medically inspected, and do not appear in any 
returns.”’ 

In the same report we have this testimony from Dr. Neston, 
of Newcastle: ‘‘There is an undoubted falling off in the physical 
condition of the infants vaccinated and young persons presented 
for employment during the last quarter of a century.’’ Says 
Factory Inspector Harry Wilson: ‘‘Personally, the poorest 
specimens of humanity I have ever seen, both men and women, 
are working in the preparing and spinning departments of certain 
Dundee jute mills.”’ 

Now there has been no opportunity to observe this physical 
degeneration in the older manufacturing States of New England 
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and Pennsyvlania, for the reason that on account of the low 
wages of the textile industries, as compared with the skilled 
trades where the labor of adult men is desired, there has been a 
series of changes in the nationality of the cotton mill operatives. 
The native Americans soon left the cotton mills for industries 
presenting better conditions as to hours and wages. Their 
place was taken by English and Irish and Scotch immigrants. 
These in turn have gone into other employments and have been 
succeeded by the French Canadians, the Portuguese and the 
Greeks. 

But in the South, it is the same English-stock that has de- 
generated in England with which we are concerned. The negro 
has proved a failure thus far as a mill operative. There is no 
immediate prospect of foreign immigration for the South. And 
the process of deterioration is now going on. There has already 
developed a cotton-mill type. Lieutenant-Governor Winston, 
of North Carolina, has said that in his career on the bench, as a 
Superior Court Judge, he could recognize a man from the cotton 
mills as soon as he came into the court room, and he personally 
opposed the erection of a cotton mill in his home town as a det- 
riment to the community under the existing child labor system. 

A young South Carolinian, recently returned from military 
service in the Philippines, has the same story to tell about the 
inability of the recruiting officers to find suitable material for 
soldiers in the cotton mill communities of his State. ‘‘The em- 
ployment of children in factories . . . . depreciates the human 
stock’’— to revert to our text. 

We presume that there is no controversy over the statement 
that ‘‘whatever interferes with the proper education and nur- 
ture of the child contradicts the best interests of the nation.’’ 
Says the Manufacturers’ Record, the’ most conspicuous oppo- 
nent of child labor legislation in this country, in its issue of 
January 30, 1908: ‘‘The cotton mills of the South have been 
the most efficient agencies for education in the South in the 
past twenty-five or thirty years.’’ Let us examine that state- 
ment. 

There is now being conducted a federal investigation of the 
labor of children and women in industry and the report of the 
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Bureau of Labor may confirm or may upset the theories that 
have been based on the census statistics of 1900. The enact- 
ment of child labor laws in all the Southern States (for at this 
writing it seems probable that Mississippi will adopt one at the 
present legislative session), although these laws have been for 
the most part rendered ineffective by numerous exemptions, the 
want of compulsory education, and the absence of factory in- 
spection, has tended to the improvement of conditions. Public 
sentiment is a powerful influence with the class of men in the 
South who own and control the textile industry and the putting 
upon the statute books of the simple principle of State regula- 
tion of child labor has had an excellent moral effect Neverthe- 
less, it is a matter of common knowledge that these laws have 
been almost universally violated, both in letter and in spirit, 
and the statistics of 1900 are the only authoritative ones to 
which we can appeal. 

The statistics show that in Georgia and the two Carolinas, the 
centre of the cotton mill industry in the South, one cotton mill 
operative out of three was from ten to fifteen years of age. For 
these three States 997 children under ten were reported by the 
enumerators as at work in the mills, though their instructions 
did not call for such reports. In the Northern States, the pro- 
portion of children workers to adults was one to ten. The Blue 
Book, a textile directory corrected annually, showed in 1907, 
209,000 operatives. Thirty per cent of this number would be 
62,700! When the absence of birth records are considered, the 
desire of parents to put their children to work that they ‘“‘may 
subsist by the oppression of their offspring,’’ the demand for 
labor in the mills that has often rendered it impossible to secure 
sufficient adult help, and the complaisance of factory superinten- 
dents at admitting children under age when their parents say 
that they are over the legal age, it is certainly within the bounds 
of probability that there are sixty thousand children under four- 
teen years of age. A recent investigation of over half the cotton 
mills of Mississippi disclosed the fact that on a most conserva- 
tive estimate twenty-five per cent of the operatives were under 
fourteen. In one mill the percentage was as high as forty per 
cent. A recent most friendly investigation of South Carolina 
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mills showed 1,500 children employed under twelve years 
of age. 

And now for the consideration of the cotton mill as the pro- 
moter of education. It is true that many of the larger and more 
successful mills have done a great deal that they were not 
obliged to do in the building of school-houses and the payment 
of the salaries of teachers. Although this is also true, that if 
they had allowed the extra tax for school purposes which many 
Southern communities have voted upon themselves, they would 
have had to pay considerably more for education — charity thus 
becoming an economy. But what boots it to build schools and 
employ teachers if the mill all the time makes its imperative de- 
mand for the labor of the children and empties the schools of the 
children? 

The census figures show that in North Carolina the general 
white illiteracy for children from ten to fourteen years of age is 
16.6 per cent. But the illiteracy of the factory children between 
these ages is 50 per cent. In South Carolina the corresponding 
figures are 14.8 per cent and 48.5 percent. In Georgia, 10.4 
per cent and 44 percent. That is, the illiteracy of the children 
from ten to fourteen years of age in the factory families is from 
three to four times as great as the illiteracy of the white children 
in the State at large. Moreover, the general percentage of illit- 
eracy includes that of the mill villages. Considering the num- 
bers of the children now gathered at the factories it is hardly too 
much to say that the problem of white illiteracy could be solved 
for our generation if the children of the factories were sent to 
school. In the investigation just mentioned of the cotton mills 
of Mississippi, in 1907, fifty per cent of the children were found 
to be illiterate. 

I visited a typical country cotton mill in Georgia before the 
enactment of the Georgia child labor law. The school had been 
built by the corporation and a large part of the teachers’ salaries 
was paid from the corporation’s funds. The enrollment was 
found to be ninety. The attendance averaged about thirty. 
The average age of the children was nine years. Twenty-two 
children had left the school for the mill during the session and 
eight of the thirty children then attending school had been at 
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work in the mill. Of those who had left the school for the mill 
one was seven, five were eight, two were nine, three were ten, 
four were eleven and two were twelve years of age. 

It is asserted that the children of the mills have come from 
districts where they had no school advantages and that their 
illiteracy should not be charged to the mills. But these are 
children between the ages of ten and fifteen and one year of 
schooling would enable them to read ‘‘See the old hen,’’ and 
prevent their being classed as illiterates! It is a painful fact to 
record in this connection, that when the Georgia Legislature 
was considering, in 1906, the present child labor bill, the 
Georgia Industrial Association made its main attack upon the 
provision requiring children under eighteen to attend school 
three months of one year as a prerequisite to employment the 
following year, and the same body of manufacturers asked the 
Attorney-General for an opinion whether instruction in a night 
school would be a compliance with this provision of the law as 
passed. The Attorney-General made answer that in his opinion 
the Legislature was aiming at the protection of the children, not 
their destruction, and he considered that the requirement that 
the children attend school at night after working twelve hours a 
day tended to their destruction. 

It should be said in justice that a few conspicuous mills are 
encouraging the education of children by all the means in their 
power, and that the manufacturers of North and South Carolina 
have advocated compulsory education up to twelve years of age. 
But the very fact that these few mills are always mentioned in 
the apologies for the child labor evil is proof that they are excep- 
tional. And while North Carolina has passed a compulsory edu- 
cation law by means of-which any school district may vote to 
come under the operation of the law, I have yet to hear of any 
mill district so voting, and that could be easily accomplished if 
the mill management desired to exert its influence in that direc- 
tion. 

Referring again to the article of Dr. S. C. Mitchell, in the 
January SEWANEE REVIEW, it is my opinion that the average 
cotton mill community is the poorest place in the world for train- 
ing the citizens of a democracy. Children shut out from school 
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and shut within the walls of a factory, finally becoming human 
machines with a weary round of labor, cut off by the long hours 
from association with any but their fellows, will never be fitted 
for self-government. The paternalism of the mill, its ‘‘benevo- 
lent feudalism,’’ as some one has called it, the very providing of 
schools and churches and in rare instances, of reading rooms and 
gymnasiums and lyceums, all the gift of the mill, are not condu- 
cive to self-help. The spirit of democracy demands justice, not 
charity. One mill president that I know of, Mr. Banks Holt, of 
North Carolina, has shown the better way. Feeling that a good 
graded school was a necessity in his mill village, he proposed to 
the people that they vote the extra tax that was needed for the 
erection of the school and its adequate support through a nine 
months’ term. The tax on property had to be practically all 
paid by himself. The poll-tax could be paid by the employees. 
So a great educational rally was held, Governor Aycock and 
State Superintendent Joyner went to the village and spoke on 
the subject of education, and the people voted the extra tax upon 
the mill and upon themselves. And they regard it as their 
school and patronize it as such and respect themselves as citi- 
zens and taxpayers. Fraternalism is better than paternalism. 
Perhaps the most serious indictment that can be brought 
against the child labor system is that it ‘“‘destroys homes.”’ 
Child labor and the labor of women are always associated. The 
adult man has in large measure won his fight for shorter hours 
and higher wages in those industries that demand his brawn and 
skill. He is therefore able to support his family, keep the wife 
and mother at her task of home-making, and send the children to 
school. But when the wages are measured by the ability of the 
child to perform the work required, the whole family, except the 
very youngest, must be employed. The worker in a steel mill 
in Birmingham makes as great a wage as the whole family can 
make in a cotton mill in the same city. It seems to be an 
economic law that the system of family labor produces just so 
much and no more in wages as the system of adult male labor. 
And where the family is large, the temptation to idleness on the 
part of the parent becomes irresistible. Vagrancy laws have 
been passed by several Southern States, but these are and will 
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be ineffective until the root-evil of child labor is cured. So child 
labor disintegrates the family. ‘‘To be a man too soon is to be 
a small man.’’ The bread-winning child becomes independent 
of parental restraint. The mother is unable to fulfill the most 
ordinary duties of housekeeping. The girls are brought up in 
ignorance of the first principles of home-making; and early 
marriages are the rule. In the recent Textile Conference held 
in Tennessee, Mr. Garnett Andrews, a prominent mill man of 
Tennessee and Georgia, introduced a resolution recommending 
to the Southern States that they forbid by the law the marriage 
of girls under seventeen or of boys under nineteen years of age, 
and in earnest support of his resolution said: 

‘*I would like to know what worse labor there is than taking 
care of a child, when the parents are only fifteen to seventeen 
years of age. It is not right that a woman should be put to 
bearing children at the age of even seventeen; they are not 
physically able to take care of a child, they are not matured 
themselves. Right near my mill is a cavalry post. These sol- 
diers are irresponsible chaps, come around there courting some 
girl and marry her. We have had girls married out of our mill 
at fourteen years of age. And not long ago there was a girl who 
came over there for work, with a child in her arms. She wasn’t 
but fifteen, and had on short skirts. That was a crime against 
civilization.’’ 

Even so. And the number of deserted wives in these factory 
districts is something appalling. There is an exception in the 
Georgia law providing that the children of widows may go to 
work at ten years of age if their wages are deemed necessary to 
the support of the family. The law is construed to include the 
deserted wives as well, being virtually widows. All this evil can 
be traced to the family disintegration that is the result of the 
employment of children. 

I have confined my attention to the cotton mill in the South, 
because the evil is confessedly greatest there, in this section, 
and the cotton mill owners have been the conspicuous opponents 
of child labor legislation. But already in the South it has 
‘spread from the cotton mills’’ into other industries, as Lord 
Shaftesbury said of child labor in England. The few silk and 
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woolen mills of the South employ a comparatively large number 
of children. The cigar factories of Florida and the tobacco 
factories of North Carolina and Virginia share the same re- 
proach. In two years the number of child employees in the 
cigar factories of Tampa, Florida, had grown from 150 to 2,000. 

The coal mines of Kentucky and Tennessee and Alabama em- 
ploy too many children by far. The glass industry of West Vir- 
ginia is a wholesale employer of children, and the system there 
has an advocate in the United States Senate. It is a growing 
evil in many of the smaller manufacturing industries of our 
cities. One of the most demoralizing forms of the system is the 
employment of children in the street trades. The little tele- 
graph messengers are sent to the worst quarters of our cities, 
and soon obtain an intimate acquaintance with the houses of 
prostitution. 

And yet there is a hopeful side to all this. Public opinion has 
been awakened and is expressing itself in restrictive legislation. 
A brief review of the legislative situation may be of interest. 

Kentucky now has the best child labor law of any Southern 
State, with an age limit of fourteen, the desired minimum, and 
a fair system of factory inspection. Tennessee comes next, with 
a fourteen-year age limit, factory and mine inspection, and a 
sixty-hour week. Virginia has just amended the child labor 
law, raising the age limit from twelve to thirteen in 1909, and 
to fourteen in 1910, the manufacturers forcing this compromise 
—alas for the little toilers for whom the increased age limit will 
come too late! North Carolina last year raised the age limit 
from twelve to thirteen, but is still cursed with the sixty-six- 
hour week, which means twelve hours a day for the first five work- 
ing days, with a half-holiday on Saturday, and there is more 
night work in the North Carolina mills than in all the other 
Southern States put together, the age limit being now fourteen 
for night work. Factory inspection has been hitherto a farce in 
this State. South Carolina has the worst law in the Union, 
with an age limit of twelve, but exempting the children of any 
age whose labor is deemed necessary for the support of a depen- 
dent parent, and there is not the shadow of factory inspection. 
It should be said that many South Carolina manufacturers do 
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| better than their law allows them to do. South Carolina has re- 
i cently adopted the sixty-hour week, which means an eleven-hour 
i day. Florida has an age limit of twelve for all occupations | 
| except agriculture and domestic service, but no factory inspec- 
tion. Georgia has a general age limit of twelve, with the 
if exemption at ten years of age for orphans and the children of 
| widows and disabled fathers, allows a sixty-six-hour week and 
1 has no factory inspection. The age limit for night work is four- 
iH teen, and there is the excellent provision heretofore described, 
Hl which raises the age limit to fourteen for children who cannot 
if | read and write and requires workers under eighteen to attend 
school three months of each year. This provision has converted 
many factory owners to the doctrine of compulsory education. 
i Alabama has a minimum age limit of twelve, fourteen for night 
| work (eight hours for night work for children under sixteen), 
iH fourteen for illiterate children, and the educational requirements 
| of the Georgia law for children under sixteen. It has a sixty- 
hour week, and there are two factory inspectors. Mississippi has 
| a child labor bill before the Legislature which has passed the 
ii Senate and has been favorably reported to the House, but the 
{i age limit was forced down from fourteen to twelve by the manu- 
facturers’ lobby. Louisiana has an age limit of twelve for boys - 
and fourteen for girls, and the Parish of New Orleans, where 
most of the children employed live, has provided for factory 
i | inspection, and Miss Jean Gordon, the inspector, has done 
i | thorough and efficient work. Louisiana also has a sixty-hour 
week. Arkansas has a twelve-year age limit, with the unfortu- 
nate exemption of ten-year old children, but raises the age limit 
to fourteen for illiterate children. Texas has a minimum age 
limit of twelve for factories, and sixteen for mines. But there 
is no factory inspection in either Texas or Arkansas. Oklahoma 
has made a constitutional prohibition of child labor, with a con- 
stitutional requirement for school attendance, and the Legisla- | 
ture is about to pass, so my information is, excellent statutes to 
carry out the provisions of the constitution on these subjects. 
| In fact the new State will probably be a model for the Southern 
| sisterhood in this matter and in others relating to the protection 
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And no one need feel discouraged over the final outcome, who 
enlists in this cause. There can be no stronger appeal than that 
| which helpless childhood makes. The future of our country and 
of our race is at stake in the abolition of this curse. As in the 
prophetic picture of the Golden Age, the little child is leading 
the way to all social progress. And whether it is our good for- 
| tune to see the universal protection of the child in all his rights, 
the opportunity for the child grows wider with each succeeding 
year, the right 


i To seek! Not tobe bound and doomed in the dust! 
And the seekers, the millions far-lifting, 

In the dim new ages we know they shall fail — 
Some crushed, some self-lost, some drifting 

Back down the slopes — but the chance shall be theirs 
And ten thousand touching the sun, 

Shall pull the race upwards to the City of Brothers 
Till on earth God’s will be done. 

Till our streets shall be sunned with the joy of children 
And our shops be busy with men 

| Toiling together the great ends of the Earth, 
And our homes be hallowed again 

With the Mother, the Child! Till our schools shape souls 
For an earth-life ending in skies, 

Till we know that a Soul is a Soul, and as such 
Is holy before our eyes. 


A. J. McKetway. 


The National Child Labor Committee, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
POLITICAL CONVENTION 


The time is rapidly approaching when the great political par- 
ties in the United States will be called upon to nominate their 
candidates for the Presidency. After a period of nearly a cen- 
tury and a quarter the American political system has been re- 
duced to a science which far surpasses that to be found in any 
other country in the world. The parties hold their conventions 
and nominate their candidates without the least friction and as 
though it were a matter of natural consequence. The origin and 
development of the convention in national politics was not in- 
stantaneous. The evolution was of slow growth and at times 
intricate and difficult to understand. 

The present system of party conventions, with slight modifica- 
tions, has been in vogue since 1836. But before we can fully under- 
stand the causes which called the convention into existence it will 
be necessary to go back to the very inception of the government 
and scan its workings during the early years of the Republic. 

It is obvious that no convention was necessary when the time 
arrived for the selection of the first president. The name of 
Washington was upon every lip. His election was unanimous. 
There were no parties. The war had left the patriots united. 
But after very few years new issues arose and party lines were 
soon drawn. The anti-Federalists sprang into being. When the 
election of 1796 approached, a conference of the Federal mem- 
bers in Congress met and nominated John Adams for the Presi- 
dency. This was the inception of what was later designated 
as ‘‘King Caucus.’’ In other words, it was the method by 
which the Senators and Representatives in Congress placed in 
nomination a candidate who posed as the representative of the 
dominant party. Perhaps this was the best method for the time 
being. As there were no railroads and no telegraphic commu- 
nication, a national convention, as we understand it to-day, was 
out of the question. But with better transportation facilities 
it became both possible and expedient, 
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Under the original system there were no opposing party can- 
didates. The person receiving the highest number of votes in 
the electoral college became President and the one receiving 
the next highest became Vice-President. That this was a dan- 
gerous method, however, was soon to be learned. Few elections 
have been waged with as much spirit or concealed such far-reach- 
ing consequences as that of 1800. Yet at the outset there was 
no such intention that such should be the result. Jefferson and 
Burr each received seventy-three votes in the electoral college. 
It had been universally understood that the former should be 
President, the latter Vice-President. But there arose a case that 
brought to light the weakness of the system. The election was 
disputed. Neither the one nor the other could legally claim the 
Presidential office. The -contest was therefore thrown into the 
House of Representatives. After a few ballots had been taken 
it was seen that the contest was to be unusually spirited. The 
door was opened to chicanery and trickery. Jefferson was an 
anti-Federalist. Adams had been a Federalist. Burr, while 
professing to belong to the former party, had not become so 
affixed to it that he could not or would not “‘flop’’ if he thought 
that anything were to be gained for himself. When the Feder- 
alists saw that they would be unable to return Adams to power 
they began to throw their influence to Burr. While the ballot- 
ing was going on in the House of Representatives, negotiations 
were being held between the Federalists and the friends of Burr. 
Had the latter agreed to conduct the office as a Federalist, Burr 
and not Jefferson would have been elected to the Presidency. 
It is not believed that it was a case where conscience prevented 
the acceptance but rather a shortsightedness on the part of 
Burr. But it was not too late even then to obtain the coveted 
goal. ‘‘By deceiving one man, a great blockhead, and by tempt- 
ing two, not incorruptible, he might have secured a majority of 
the States,’’ said James A. Bayard, then representative from 
Delaware, in his report of the election to Hamilton. However, 
Burr failed to take advantage of his opportunity and Jefferson 
was elected on the thirty-sixth ballot by a vote of fifty-five to 
forty-nine. It was a narrow escape for the American system. 
The election of Burr would have been a national calamity. The 
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contest taught its lesson. It was vividly shown how, under the 
prevailing system, an inferior man could become President. 
Immediately a movement was set on foot and in due course of 
time a Constitutional amendment was passed which provided 
that the offices of President and Vice-President should be voted 
for separately. 

The system of ‘‘King Caucus’’ nominations continued in vogue 
until 1824. At times objections had been heard, but no better 
system had been proposed as a substitute. Under the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe — the Vir- 
ginia dynasty as it was called — the country prospered to such an 
extent that the period was known as the “‘era of good feeling.’’ 
But by 1824 a change of feeling was manifest. A younger gener- 
ation had forced itself into prominence. Monroe preferred the 
candidacy of William H. Crawford, who was then Secretary of 
the Treasury. He accordingly became the nominee of ‘‘King 
Caucus.’’ But the ‘‘King Caucus’’ that had nominated the pre- 
ceding Presidents had lost much of its enthusiasm and influence. 
At first there were nearly a score of candidates in the field. 
Soon the list was reduced to six candidates, viz., Crawford, 
Jackson, J. Q. Adams, Clay, Calhoun, and DeWitt Clinton. 
The latter two withdrew and a spirited contest began. The 
strong opposition to the “‘King Caucus’’ weakened the candidacy 
of Crawford. But the real surprise of the day was the growing 
popularity of Andrew Jackson, who obtained a larger popular 
and electoral vote than any other candidates. It was early seen, 
however, that no election was possible, and the contest was 
transferred to the House of Representatives, with the result that 
Adams was elected. But the important incident of the cam- 
paign was the defeat of ‘‘King Caucus.’’ Never again was the 
system resorted to as a medium for placing in nomination candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 

Nomination by the State Legislatures became the tempo- 
rary makeshift which superseded the ‘‘ King Caucus.’’ The 
former was inferior to the latter and was not destined to 
have a long life. The development of national progress and 
the spirit of the newer politics demanded a system more 
representative than either. The younger Adams and Jackson 
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were the only Presidents to be nominated directly by the Leg- 
islatures. 

The convention system as we understand it to-day is derived 
from the prototype of the delegate State convention. Its germ 
was found in Pennsylvania during the Republican factional 
fights between 1799 and 1808. It was at first a result of acci- 
dental necessity, crude in form, but altogether a useful and 
efficient instrument. It was early adopted in New York and 
soon found its way into other States. It had become an ordi- 
nary means of concentrating and organizing party action in the 
States before it was adapted to national politics. The first sug- 
gestion came from the Democrats of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1824. 

Although defective in minor points, the national convention 
echoes accurately the voice of the party. It is true that it does 
not always select the foremost men in the party, but that is the 
fault of the party, not the convention. The national convention 
is generally more or less under the control of the administration, 
but it should be entirely free from such control. 

The nominating convention is neither a part of our political 
heritage from England nor an early product of the new institu- 
tions that resulted from the Constitution. The idea of the 
framers of this greatest of all documents, viz., that the electors 
should express their own individual preferences and judgment 
was soon found to be impracticable, rendered so by the provision 
that the vote be taken separately in each State. Only by pre- 
vious agreement could a concensus of opinion be concentrated 
upon the intended candidates. 

At first, the Senators and Representatives in Congress alone 
knew the best men qualified for the high office of president. 
But they were by the Constitution excluded from being electors. 
Hence it was not strange that ‘‘King Caucus’’ should spring 
into being. This Congressional caucus at first was more than a 
pardonable device for concentrating public opinion; it was an 
instrument without which the party success of a great majority 
of the people would have been impossible. Yet the Congres- 
sional caucus outlived its usefulness. That was when national 
issues outweighed local affairs and the people at large became 
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acquainted with the character and ability of our public men. 
The congressmen had been selected for a different purpose than 
the making of presidents and when they disregarded the will of 
the people the revolt came immediately. 

Thus it will be seen that the national political convention as 
it now exists is the best and only practicable system by which 
the parties can place their candidates before the people and the 
people at the same time have a voice in the expression of senti- 
ment as to whom those candidates shall be. Yet there was noth- 
ing in the Constitution which provided for such a method. It 
was the sheer result of necessity. The parties could not exist 
in their present efficiency without a central authority. This 
extra-Constitutional and extra-legal institution supplements the 
electoral system in such a way as to realize and make effectual 
the plans and purposes of the framers of the Constitution. 


DANIEL Myron GREENE. 


Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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A BOOK AS A WEATHER VANE* 


Many people smile upon, and more smile at, the leading Eng- 
lish Positivist, but it is neither in a spirit of approbation or of 
condescension that we take pen to write a few of the thoughts 
which have rushed to the surface on reading one of his latest 
publications. For vulnerable as his arguments may be, yet none 
the less beneath them there is a sting and a penetration which 
make them worthy of serious consideration. As a matter of 
fact, the voice of melody always carries within it some aspects 
of the elemental, and the mellifluous language of Mr. Harrison 
bears beneath its surface many truths of intense importance. 
There is no gainsaying that our writer is a master of rhetorical 
expression; his very fluency adds a glamour to his truisms and a 
glitter —a blinding glitter — to his fallacies. 

In preface and by way of explaining the fragmentariness of 
what will follow we should say a word or two about the form of 
the book which has suggested this essay. 

It is a curious volume, being nothing but a collection of 
papers written by Mr. Harrison for various magazines during 
the past fifty years, with a prolegomena of seventy-odd pages 
summarizing his life and work, and which is meant to knit to- 
gether the various essays which follow. Of course, it is a most 
convenient condensation of the author’s best work, and an excel- 
lent description of the aims and accomplishments of Positivism, 
and moreover we are glad to have bound up together such splen- 
did essays as his ‘‘Pantheism and the Cosmic Emotion,’’ his 
‘Socratic Dialogue,’’ his ‘‘Day of All the Dead,’’ to say noth- 
ing of his most interesting ‘‘Septem Contra Fidem.’’ The only 
way in which we can clear this book of the accusation of patch- 
work is to believe and say that it was brought out at the request 
of his more enthusiastic disciples. So much for the form. 

As to the matter and substance of this volume. We find as 
we have said much within it of penetrating importance. For, 


* THE CREED OF A LAYMAN, or an va pro Fide Mea. By Frederic 
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although his premises are unpalatable, and his conclusion a non 
sequitur, yet these very premises and this very conclusion can- 
not be disregarded in our day and generation, because they are 
representative of a deeper and wider movement than any with 
which Frederic Harrison has any part or lot. Ina word, we 
find in this book a symptom of the tendency of the times, a 
weather vane showing in which direction some of the cross cur- 
rents of the upper air are blowing. Or to put it in a few plain 
words, it is one of those back-door and skylight attacks on Chris- 
tianity which strike not at its theistic fundamentals, but rather 
at its theological definitions. For example, the old school was 
satisfied with nothing less than a rejection of every supernatural 
element in the whole world of religion. This attack accepts 
and applauds religion; commends and advocates worship and 
prayer; and withal loudly acclaims the eternal value of the 
supernatural.' But when it comes to the Christian definition of 
religion with its creed and formularies, it rejects these ¢oto celo 
as antiquated and absurd, worthy only of the unthinking masses 
and hypocritical parsons. And so Mr. Harrison assails Chris- 
tianity through one side of his mouth and through the other 
graciously offers us a substitute for it, namely, that grandiose 
and otiose religion, called The Religion of Humanity. 

Let us glance then for a moment at this proposed improve- 
ment on Christianity and see what it all amounts to and signi- 
fies. 

There is so much to criticise and so many objectionable points 
abound that it is hard to tell where to begin. The whole con- 
tent of his theory might be consumed by the aphorism, ‘‘ £7 tu, 
Brute,’’ for there is nothing which he advances against Chris- 
tianity, which cannot with equal, ay, greater force, be advanced 
against his own creed. What, for example, is the essence of 
his system? His denunciations of the same notwithstanding, 


1Cf. for example, page 38: “I believe that before all things needful, be- 
yond all else, is true religion. This only can give wisdom, happiness, good- 
ness to men, and a nobler life to mankind. .. . . True ‘Religion alone must 
rule in every heart, brain and will, over every people of the whole earth, 
improve every thought, hallow every emotion, and be the guide of every 
act.” 
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we reply that it is poetry. His object of worship is the onrush- 
ing and uprushing mass of humanity. 


. The Choir Invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world, 


he says, is his resplendent apotheosis of the generations that are 
gone. ‘‘Let us put aside all kinds of limitations, let us honour 
the great and holy spirits of every religion that was worthy of 
the name. Let us remember all the Saints, the Saints of every 
pure and honest life, the Saints of Poetry .. . . the Saints of 
Art... . the Saints of Politics . . . . the Saints of Industry 
. . . . But I pause here —for words fail me to give an idea of 
that boundless and overmastering multitude of lives which the 
thought of the past awakens. The dull monotony of prose does 
no sort of justice to our feelings. To express the emotion which 
this vision inspires in our souls we must resort to the concen- 
trated resources of Art —to Poetry, to vocal music.’’ (p. 89.) 
Thus it is when all ‘‘all the god’’ comes rushing on his soul, 
when he is drowned in the mighty ocean of the Cosmic Emotion, 
when his heart is so filled with wonder that his lips cannot be 
its unburdener, then it is that he turns to that faint flicker of 
the Eternal Light which men call Rhyme and Rhythm, hoping 
there to find some relief from the suffocating darkness, so that 
he may pause and breath in the Eternal Harmonies. Many a 
mystic and many a saint has, in like manner, fallen back upon 
the rhythm of sounds to enable them to stay for a moment, to 
retain, if but for a second, some one note from the Universal 
Symphony. But that is not the point. It is that what Mr. 
Harrison calls religion we call A=stheticism. Those incense- 
laden lines of Goethe come to our mind as we read this procla- 
mation of the divinity of Humanity: 


Erfill davon dein Herz, so gross es ist, 
Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefihile selig bist 
Nenn’ es dann, wie du willst, 

Nenn’ es Glick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafiir! Gefiihl ist alles; 

Name ist Schall und Rauch 

Umnebelnd Himmelsglut. 
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Surely the feeling of humanity is, in Harrison’s case, but a 
deep inbreathing of the symphony of elemental passions. 

We have it from a prominent writer that religion is synomy- 
mous with prayer and that it does not admit within it, strictly 
speaking, anything objective. This is unqualified mysticism 
and even so we would dub Mr. Harrison the supreme English 
materialistic mystic. For his attitude is fundamentally poetical. 
In fact, the relation between religion and poetry is succinctly 
seen in the case before us. It is shown indeed by Mr. Harrison 
himself in his own uncompromising rejection of mysticism and 
zestheticism as substitutes for religion. In his fervid essay, for 
example, on ‘‘Pantheism and the Cosmic Emotion,’’ speaking of 
Wordsworth’s famous lines, 


. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts [etc.], 


he says: ‘‘This is poetry. Is it Religion? It is exquisitely 
touching and inspiring to the spirit. Is it enough to guide the 
lives, to curb the passions, to give light to despair, unconquer- 
able force to societies, nations, races? Can it do what the Law 
of Moses did, or the Law of Christ? Because, if it cannot do 
this, it is not religion.’’ To all of which hypothetical questions 
he replies, that inasmuch as it cannot lead multitudes, nor be of 
mandatory force to the world, therefore, it is not worthy of be- 
ing included in the book of religions. And why? Because it 
‘‘deliberately excludes myriads of other facts that are not beau- 
tiful."’ Therefore, it is too fractional a matter to be of any 
value to mankind as an whole. Because we may lay it down as 
an axiom that that only can guide the whole race which is itself 
whole and universal, hence, he would proceed, the only whole 
thing under the sun that is cognizable, humanity, is alone ade- 
quate as an object of adoration. 

Now while we are not going to concern ourselves with the va- 
garies of Positivism, yet we would here point out that the Posi- 
tivist’s rejection of Christianity, because it is transcendental, 
because it is an abstraction, or a poetical creation, his rejection, 
I say, on such grounds is most curious. It is analogous to Mr. 
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‘Spencer’s celebrated self-contradiction. For if the idea of whole 


humanity is anything at all, it is poetical, abstract, transcenden- 
tal. All of Mr. Harrison’s rhetoric notwithstanding, and re- 


_membering all of his own condemnation of unreality, we still say 


that his object of reverence, his religion of humanity, is a purely 
poetical conception.* Says he, humanity is a real power, ‘‘Can 
any individual, any generation even, struggle against it, or turn 
it back for more than a season?’’ (p. 167.) But this is perfect 
abracadabra! For in another place he shows how purely imagi- 
nary is this thinking of past peoples as a real force. He says: 
‘‘And what is beauty and harmony and majesty in Nature? 
Nothing but what man sees in it, and feels in it. It is beauti- 
ful to us; . . . . absolutely, it may be a wilderness, a Chaos.”’ 
(p. 194). Now exactly these very words can be applied to the 
idea of whole humanity asa real force. /¢ is ‘‘Nothing but what 
man sees in it and feels in it.’’ It is whole humanity Zo him, 
absolutely it may be a chaos, a jumble, an indigestible hash. 
So we agree with Mr. Harrison that poetry is not religion, but 
we disagree with him and say that his and M. Comte’s would-be 
religion, zs poetry. 

But away with argument, for we have now arrived at a point 
at which we can show wherein we believe that this book before 
us is but a symptom of the theological thinkings in general of 
these latter days. 

We should not have gone so far out of our way merely for the 
purpose of attacking Mr. Harrison’s religion, but as we have 
said, there lies behind and beneath ita larger and a more import- 
ant problem. This creed of Positivism is but one of many con- 
temporary phases of zstheticized religion, and it is to this sub- 
ject in general that I would devote the rest of this essay. 

The chiefest enemy of Christianity to-day is not Materialism, 
but 4Estheticism. Its foes reside, in the eyes of the world, under 
its own arches. Let me elucidate this bya parable. In the 
early days when men were so confused with the majesty of 
Christianity that they rushed into all kinds of crude attempts to 


*In passing we might say that his interpretation of the word Reality 
would seem to be identical with that of the Pragmatists. 
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explain it— attempts which theologians call heresies — there 
were two antithetical theories in the field. The one in the in- 
terest of the Divine Unity denied Christ’s Divinity, the other 
for the same reason denied His Humanity. Now it is most 
significant of the spirit and faith of the times, that while those 
who rejected the Divinity of Christ made but small headway, 
those, on the other hand, who rejected His Humanity acquired 
dangerous popularity inthe Church. So profoundly did the early 
Christians believe in the Godhead of their Saviour, that they — 
like too many to-day — minimized and diluted His Humanity. 
In a word, in their desire to praise and magnify their Lord they 
went too far and lifted him altogether off the earth. They 
builded as it were a tower to the skies, and having climbed to 
the top of it, tried to pull it up after them. Even so ever since, 
men have been prone to sublimate the mundane half of the 
Christian faith. 

Now to-day, and during the last century, we have seen an anal- 
ogous movement. Realizing the eternal and infinite value of 
religion on the one hand, but being stunned by the complete 
mastery acquired by finite man over the material world on the 
other hand, men have hit upon the idea of rescuing religion by 
freeing it from all vestiges of the perishable and earthly and by 
clothing it only in the empyrean robes of poetry. Thus they 
present to their followers a clayless and clo/lless creed, a religion 
freed from all those things with which the sciences can meddle, 
whether with the scales or the dissecting knife or logic. And 
such an ethereal faith they prophesy will elevate and save the 
world. The point of our analogy we hope is clear: men reject 
the humanity of religion, its mundaneness, and apotheosize it 
into the unapproachable realms of ecstasy and bliss. 

Despite his spirited rejection of any such creed, as a matter 
of fact it is exactly such a religion that Mr. Harrison would have 
us accept. Nor is he alone in this attempt to purvey worship- 
ables for the multitudes. His attempt is but symptomatic of a 
large and growing school which has its followers in almost every 
sect; we would for example point to the prevalence of a cer- 
tain party in all churches who call themselves Broad. Not 
‘broad churchmen’”’ specifically, but all those who hold it as a 
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matter of prodigious importance to close their ears to the bland- 
ishment of the flesh and to reject as primitive all earthly ele- 
ments in religion. Men who while commending and applaud- 
ing the religious movement, do at the same time express most 
condescending regrets that the activities which they commend 
should be on such intimate terms with the perishable. Men 
who can see for orthodox religion no other ground than the old, 
old credo quia impossible, and who rather rejoice in the little 
boy’s definition of faith as believing in something that you know 
isn’t true. They say (we have all heard them do so), “‘If you 
would only leave out of your Creed all materialistic items, all such 
beliefs as the objectivity of the Godhead, we would join with you 
in your efforts.’’ Their difficulty is that they are afraid of the 
flesh. Nor is it any passing fear, but rather is it a distinctly 
developed tdée fixe. For want of a better term let us call it Sar- 
kophobia, fear of the flesh. 

Sarkophobia is the ruling passion in the intellectual lives of - 
most of those who commend the Christian’s efforts but condemn 
his creed. Let us look at this matter carefully. 

What are the historical and philosophical justifications for this 
denial of the possibility of any divine spark ‘‘troubling and 
mingling with finished and finite clods.’’ Historically, the jus- 
tification bases itself upon a blank denial of the historicity of 
certain records written by various men supposedly a few decades 
after the death of Christ. These rejectors say, ‘‘If testimony 
could be brought forward which would prove to us scientifically, 
that is by credible witnesses, that such and such things actually 
had occurred, we would believe them.’’ I believe this is a fair 
statement of the position adopted by many skeptics to-day. It 
is all a question of the credibility of the Gospel records. But 
it will be well to ask whether this apparent willingness to accept 
Christianity, if only scientifically approved documents could be 
produced in its favor, is sincere. I think it is not. These very 
people who talk so much about credible witnesses are so soaked 
with Sarkophobia that no number of witnesses, however unim- 
peachable, would convince them. They cannot afford to believe 
any more than the neurotic sufferer can afford to believe that 
his disease is imaginary. It would upset their whole sdée fire. 
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For example, the scientists from whom these people derive all 
their arguments and to whom they are indebted for their atti- 
tude, are absolutely unwilling to yield to the plainest cases of 
abnormal communications between persons. We would not in- 
volve ourselves in a defense of mind reading, or of telepathy, 
but we would lay it down as an irrefragable fact that instances 
of these phenomena have actually taken place. But the scientist 
will say to you, if there be such a thing as mind reading — the 
writer has personally heard this from headquarters — then the 
whole of physiological psychology and all that goes therewith 
would be confused and uncertain. We are emphatically not 
spiritualists and have small sympathy with abnormal cults; they 
are intensely interesting and most suggestive, but they are 
equally dangerous and absolutely unwholesome. We would not 
even go so far in the matter as many of the most reputable peo- 
ple of the day have gone. And yet, the w#tnesses — here is the 
point — the number and character of the witnesses who attest the 
simpler cases of mind reading and telepathy is exactly what 
these scientific people say would convince them if it was behind 
and vouching for the events in Galilee some nineteen hundred 
years ago. And yet they reject this testimony to-day, reject it 
so strongly that we can say that their apparent willingness to 
accept the events in the life of Jesus, if proper testimony could 
be adduced, is an imaginary willingness. They think that they 
are sincere, they are sure of it, but they are not. No amount of 
historical testimony, however good and strong, and no number 
of witnesses, however sane and unbiased, would persuade these 
people of the truth of the Gospel narrative. Their whole out- 
look upon life is such, their philosophy is such, that they simply 
cannot believe in anything that cannot be weighed in the bal- 
ances, or examined in the retort. Now the reason for all this is, 
as we have stated, that they have an tdée fixe. So far then as 
the Azstorical justification of a rejection of the Christian creed is. 
concerned, it is not valid, it is completely worthless ; for it is not 
a matter of history at all, but rather one of temperament, Sarko- 
phobial temperament, which closes the eyes and ears of these 
people to the significance of Christ. 

This is a most important point, and the sooner the world at 
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large realizes that those who deny the historicity of certain 
events do not do so on historical grounds, the better. It is not 
our purpose here to take up further the matter of temperament; 
it is a vast subject, and will, we believe, form one of the chief 
subjects for research in the near future. Let us turn then to 
the other justification of our opponents’ position, the philosoph- 
ical. 

While we are able to set aside the historical objections to 
established Christianity —and we are bold enough to believe 
that we have — we are confronted with a more difficult matter 
when we turn to the philosophical objections advanced by the 
kind of people of whom we are speaking. It has not been con- 
venient to specify any groups as yet, inasmuch as the affinity 
between our author and those to whom we shall refer only be- 
comes evident when we take up the philosophical aspects of the 
matter. But now that we have reached this point we can take 
the plunge and hope at least that the relevancy will be obvious. 
Recall then that Mr. Harrison attacks Christianity from a pure- 
ly idealistic standpoint, and endeavors to improve on it by rid- 
ding it of all earthly elements. With this in mind turn your 
attention to some of the latest religious propagandists. 

If our catalogue seems a hodge-podge of incompatibles, it is 
because its constituents are generally noticed only as to their 
surface peculiarities and not as to their ultimate implications. 
While, therefore, the following groups bear no resemblance to 
each other whatever, on the surface, yet at bottom we are rash 
enough to say that of the same stripe and tendency are such 
modern vagaries as Positivism, Libertarianism, A®stheticism, 
and — fascilis est descensus — Christian Science, and lastly— 
per aspera ad astra — Ethical Culturists. This list contains, as 
will at once be seen, most of the modern religious movements, 
which, while rejecting Christianity as a Creed, retain all of its 
Theistic implications. One and all they bow before the code 
and character of Jesus, but fearing the flesh, fearing the earthly, 
they reject all those elements of Christianity which contain any- 
thing corruptible. They think and pride themselves upon put- 
ting their faith where moth and rust doth not corrupt — though 
we halt try to be a thief and break through and steal. They 
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all represent phases of that great modern tendency which we 
have called Sarkophobia. 

Our good friend Mr. Harrison, for example, rejects all material 
elements, ridicules miracles, trusts only in the scientifically 
demonstrated, and makes his creed, or rather M. Comte’s 
creed, out of the immaterial. 

Libertarianism exhibits a striking example of the desires of 
men to retain their membership in the Church, but at the sacri- 
fice of all its body and bones. We can almost hear a sigh from 
many of our religiously and earnest-minded brethren, ‘‘Who will 
deliver me from the body of this death?’’— the body which has 
no part or lot in eternal truth. 

Then consider the creed of the Ethical Culturists, how ethe- 
realized it is! They pray toa Deity which hath not hands nor 
feet, ‘‘Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,’’ but whose 
reality is as purely ideal as was ever any ideal of Plato’s. To 
them the real is not the load of hay or the monument, but the 

Welt Geist. 

Or again, turn to the 4stheticists and see how they fly from 
the Nicene doctrine and seek satisfaction in a cult which will 
allow them unlimited devotion to a decarnated Divinity. 

Lastly, and numerically largest, the Christian Scientists, 
seeking an escape from the imprisonment of the flesh, sublimely 
think it away! Oh, the power of Thought! How marvellously, 
and yet withal simply, does Mrs. Eddy escape from the uncer- 
tainties and afflictions of this weary world. 

But why all of these negations of matter? It is all Sarkopho- 
bia; all these modern fads are endeavors to construct a religion 
which will be an improvement on Christianity by ridding it of 
this nasty flesh and bones of ours. 

The philosophical justification then of this attitude is, as we 
said, purely idealistic. But ‘‘Is Saul also?’’ We have been ac- 
customed to thinking of Christians as the Idealists par excel- 
lence. True, but they are not one-sided idealists who allow all 
the material elements of life to evaporate, and it is this refusal, 
this very clinging to matter in which they find their answer to 
this’ modern form of philosophy. A system of thought which 
would eliminate one-half of the world and find peace in the nar- 
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cotics of a Nirvana, is not a true system, nor is it a manly one. 
When we say it is not true, the only way in which we can sup- 
port our assertion is with Dr. Johnson to tell our adversary to go 
and stub his toe. But for time and eternity such an argument 
is valid, even though for a little while some few may doubt its 
value. When we say it is not a manly system we support our 
assertion by saying that it is a man’s duty and privilege in this 
world to fight and struggle, 


Ever with a frolic welcome to take 
The thunder and the sunshine. 


For we have no moral right to capitulate to either of the an- 
titheses. Such a surrender is intellectual cowardice and that is 
exactly what these one-sided idealists do. They capitulate to 
matter as did Plotinus of old, and seek shelter in the extremity 
of all-mind. Here we are like our ancestors of old, out in the 
middle of the desert of life. On the one side of us is the moun- 
tain-range of matter, and on the other the ocean of spirit. How 
easy it is with one group of people to fly to the mountains of 
materialism and end our careers on their cool if cheerless sum- 
mits. How easy it would be with the other group, the one 
about whom we are speaking in this essay, to fly to the ocean of 
idealism and drown ourselves in its unsounded depths. How al- 
luring is that ocean of Spiritualism! How simple and soothing 
is death in its waves! Men have always told us that death by 
drowning is the most agreeable and pleasing of deaths. Who 
would not cast himself into that ocean and escape from the des- 
ert lands of dilemma! And yet the manly thing to do is to stay 
where we are put and keep our eyes to the front, to forge 
ahead, and ever pressing forward, scorn the dull monotony of 
such rest as can be given us on the mountains or in the ocean. 
“Life piled on life were all too little.’’ And real life, whole 
life, ay, humanity’s life, is designed to be passed in the desert 
of doing. For us the only thing to do is to wage our little war- 
fare in the desert, retreating not to the mountains, nor rushing 
to the ocean, but enduring the suspense and braving the heat, 
rejoice in the burning sands beneath our feet. It is indeed a 
noble thing in these days to remain a Christian, 
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Such are the philosophical grounds on which we would reject 
the blandishments both of the materialism of Scylla, and the 
idealism, the Sarkophobial and transcendental idealism, of 
Charybdis. Ina short essay of this kind, we can make no pre- 
tense at enlarging upon these arguments, we are merely indica- 
ting lines of defense which would be taken were time and space 
to permit. 

There is one other matter suggested by this book of Mr. Har- 
rison’s, particularly in the part entitled ‘‘Apologia pro Fide 
Mea,’’ of which we must speak before closing this essay. It is 
his accusation to the effect that the religion professed by enlight- 
ened and scholarly Christians of to-day is not Christianity, but 
rather an emasculated imitation of it. Or to call a spade a 
spade, the accusation that all of those who have accepted modern 
scientific formulas are hypocrites when they say the Creed. 
Like the other things that our author says, this charge is of im- 
portance, not necessarily because he says it, but because he 
thereby does but voice the sentiments of a large number of peo- 
ple. We cannot take up any discussion of ‘‘honesty in sub- 
scription,’’ but we can at least say a few words in answer to the 
general charge that what Harrison and others call Neo-Chris- 
tianity is not honest Christianity. For example, let us admit 
that teachers and preachers of the Gospel are uncertain as to the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Or to take the specific in- 
stance referred to in the book under discussion, the historical 
value of certain books in the Old Testament: what right has a 
man to say that the Reverend So-and-So is a hypocrite, in say- 
ing his Creed, when he does not believe in the infallibility of the 
statements in the Book of Chronicles, or of Genesis? We say 
unhesitatingly that he has no right, and that the accusation is 
absurd. We say further that when a man avers, as so many do, 
that the fogginess of theologians has driven him out of the 
Christian faith and into one of these modern improvements, that 
there it is 4e that is insincere, and that if he had taken the 
trouble to inquire carefully into the matter he would not have © 
found any such side-step necessary. In passing, let me say that 
these modern improvements upon Christianity are quite analo- 
gous to the Gnostic theories of old, in that they are endeavors 
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to explain the world in the light of new knowledge without re- 
lying upon the explanations already given, and without trusting 
in the competence of the old theory to assimilate and absorb the 
newly discovered facts. As in old days men, mixing up Juda- 
ism and Eastern philosophies with Christianity, produced as a 
result Gnosticism, so now they mix up Christianity and Science 
and Aésthetics, and produce as a result ‘‘New Theologies.”’ 

But let us look for a moment at this question of the sincerity 
of modern Christians —the sincerity, for example, of such men 
as Arnold and Temple and Caird and Stanley.* The present 
day tendency is one of tentativeness. Since German philoso- 
phy crossed the North Sea and invaded England, and since 
Darwin and Buckle and Lyell and their codperators sowed broad- 
cast the seeds of skepticism; since, in a word, English-speaking 
people were cast into a sea of intellectual uncertainty upon every 
subject, from the feeding of infants to the authorship of Homer, 
there has prevailed among men of every school a natural disin- 
clination to express their opinion upon any subject whatever. 
New schools of thought have come forward, but no matter how 
plausible and logical their tenets might be, the followers of the 
several schools have always left plenty of exits in case of fire. 
The dominating characteristic of contemporary thought is tenta- 
tiveness. Your scientist says, ‘‘I will hold this theory until a 
better one be shown;”’ your historian holds his breath in antici- 
pation of the discovery that after all Joanna the Insane was an 
inebriate, or that Catharine of Russia was a man; your new 
theology aspirant balances himself carefully on a barbed wire 
fence ever ready to get off on the softest side. Whenever men 
speak they do so in whispers, and whenever men write they dip 
their pen but lightly in the ink, and in cases where this element 
is not evident it has none the less an esoteric existence. 

Now no man can live without being influenced by the quality 
of the atmosphere he breathes, and theologians cannot be blamed 
for seeming to be more uncertain than they are. The very lan- 
guage of the day has assumed an indefiniteness. To speak about 


*For astrong statement of the insincerity of such men, see Benn’s “ His- 
tory of English Rationalism,” Vol. II, ch. 19. 
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anything, even one’s baking powder, in an unqualified way 
would be misunderstood. And to this all-prevailing obfuscation 
of language must be assigned the cause of the theologian’s seem- 
ing half-heartedness. But if one will come down to the actual 
facts several things will be noticed. In the first place, it will be 
seen that whatever amount of laxity may seem to exist, when- 
ever this laxity denies any of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
it is met by severe censure. On the other hand, such laxity as 
does not deny any of these fundamentals of the faith, is in the 
first place completely justifiable, and in the second place, con- 
sidering the tendency of the times just referred to, not laxity at 
all, but remarkable tightness. If one will compare the universal 
bewilderment and obscurity prevailing among all branches of 
knowledge, and among al] theories, with the unfaltering adherence 
of Churchmen to the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, he cannot 
but wonder at the contrast. 

One does not hesitate to say that the only thing of this day 
and generation which is not in a complete state of flux is the 
Christian Creed. Its solid immovableness in the midst of days 
when men hold nothing else to he certain, is astonishing testi- 
mony to the constancy of Christians. Asa matter of fact, during 
the past seventy-five years the Christian faith has moved in ex- 
actly the opposite direction from the philosophies and theories 
of men. They have gone persistently from stability to instabil- 
ity and from clearness to nebulosity, while the faith of Christians 
has gone consistently towards greater homogeneity and definite- 
ness. When Christians then are rebuked for inconsistency or 
inconstancy it is because men have not considered the blurring 
atmosphere through which they are looking. If they but remem- 
bered the intellectual and philosophical conditions of the times 
they would adjust their focus so as to see them in the true 
light —as the only unchanged and unchangeable thinkers in the 
world. Seeming deviations from the faith are in the nature of 
mirages, due to the respective positions of the observer and the 
observed and the unusual intervening atmosphere. 

Let us end with a recapitulation of what we have been endeav- 
oring to say about the difference between Christianity and the 
modern Sarkophobial systems. What the world needs is not a 
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newly burnished, dust-proof, etherealized Aistheticism; but 
rather a creed abounding in flesh and bones; in matter and 
mud, with all their diseases and quagmires. People are not 
calling out for opiates which will enable them to forget the 
pains and patches in life. What they need is not a ‘‘religion of 
humanity,’’ but more humanity in their religion. 


ARTHUR RoMEYN GRAY. 
The University of the South. 


RECENT BOOKS ABOUT AMERICAN BISHOPS * 


The appearance within the past few months of an unusual 
number of reminiscences, memoirs and biographies of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the prospect of other 
similar publications in the near future, suggest that a popular 
interest in the American Episcopate is awakening. There have 
been Bishops in the American Church for nearly a century and 
a quarter, and the list of the ‘‘American Succession,’’ published 
in the Church Almanacs and Year Books, has been extended to 
include the one hundred and thirty-sixth name, and there are 
several Bishops-elect awaiting consecration. In this long list 
there are names of some great men, distinguished not only in 
their relation to the Church, but in other and wider relations. 
A few years ago a life of Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, (the 
second on the list of the American Succession), was included in 
a series of biographies of the ‘‘Makers of America,’’ and there 
have been other Bishops to whom a similar tribute might be 
paid. Of the Bishops who have gone to their rest, a few were re- 
garded as worthy of especial commemoration in octavo volumes, 
varying in size, number and sumptuousness with the wealth — 
not of material — but of the friends who financed their publica- 
tion, (for they have for the most part the appearance of private 
publications), and the poverty of biographic materials is evi- 
denced by the resort to letters, sermons and addresses to bring 


* REMINISCENCES OF BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS. By Henry Codman 
Potter, Bishop of New York. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


REMINISCENCES OF A MISSIONARY BIsHoP. By the Rt. Rev. D. S. Tut- 
tle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Missouri. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


My PEoPLE OF THE PLAINS. By the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., 
S.T.D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. New York: Harper & Bros. 


MEMOIRS AND REMINISCENCES OF FREDERICK DAN HUNTINGTON, 
First BisHop OF CENTRAL NEw YorK. By Arria S. Huntington. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

RICHARD HOOKER WILMER, SECOND BISHOP OF ALABAMA: A BIOG- 
RAPHY. By Walter C. Whitaker, Rector of St. John’s Church, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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the volumes up to what has been considered the proper size. 
Some of the Bishops of the same period furnished volumes of 
reminiscences partaking in most cases of the nature of auto- 
biographies. About the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Rev. John Norton wrote for Sunday School libraries a dozen or 
more 16mo. lives of the Bishops, which deserve a better fate 
than has been theirs, for they are valuable contributions to the 
history of the Church in America. Dr. Batterson’s ‘‘Hand- 
book of the American Episcopate’’ furnished the most meagre 
biographical notes of the members of the Episcopate down to the 
one hundred and fifty-seventh, laying more stress in each case 
upon inconsequential details than upon some matters which would 
have been of wider interest. Bishop Perry’s ‘‘The Episcopate 
in America,’’ gave fuller biographical sketches written in some- 
thing like literary style, brought down to a later date, and each 
was accompanied by a full page portrait which made the book 
of some value. 

The second volume of Dr. Polk’s life of ‘‘Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop and General,’’ published in 1893, was taken up with the 
military career of the distinguished subject, which was the evi- 
dent reason for the existence of the book, and though a valuable 
contribution to American biographies, was more of a military 
than an ecclesiastical biography. In like manner, A. V. G. 
Allen’s ‘‘Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks’’ one of the most 
remarkable biographies of recent years, is scarcely to be con- 
sidered in the category of Episcopal biographies, for its subject 
was in the Episcopate for less than three years, and will always 
be remembered as the preacher par excellence of the American 
Church rather than as Bishop Brooks. Bishop Wilmer’s ‘‘Re- 
cent Past,’’ Bishop Kip’s ‘‘Early Days of My Episcopate,’’ 
Bishop Whipple’s ‘‘Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate,”’ 
and Bishop Clark’s ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ all of them autobiographic 
in style, and a posthumous edition of Bishop Quintard’s 
“Memoirs of the War,’’ fairly represent the Episcopate of a 
middle period. We should be disposed to regard the late Profes- 
sor White’s lives of Bishop Cobbs (‘‘A Saint of the Southern. 
Church’’), 1897, and Bishop Kemper a few years later, compact 
in form, readable in style — showing a proper sense of propor- 
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tion, and without padding — as representing a new era in the pro- 
duction of Episcopal biographies, and if the present prospect of 
a popular interest in the Episcopate be realized, the writers who 
prepare the biographies will do well to accept these two as 
models. 

The above review of the field of Episcopal biographies in the 
past is by no means intended to be complete or exhaustive, but 
it is suggestive that little has been done in the past towards in- 
forming the reading public of the lives of the men whose serv- 
ices for the Church, and ofttimes for the State, are now begin- 
ning to loom large in the public mind, and we hail with delight 
the five books now before us, as giving more information re- 
garding the personal lives of some of the bishops, than was here- 
tofore to be found in Biographica] Encyclopedias or Who's Who, 
or in any of the various handbooks. And we take them up for 
consideration from the standpoint of how far they are contribu- 
tions to the biographies of the Episcopate in America. 

Bishop Potter’s book is disappointing so far as the American 
bishops are concerned, though it treats of ten very interesting 
bishops, Smith of Kentucky, Whittingham of Maryland, Wil- 
liams of Connecticut, Eastburn of Massachusetts, Clark of Rhode 
Island, Coxe of Western New York, Wilmer of Louisiana, Clark- 
son of Nebraska, Brooks of Massachusetts, and Dudley of Ken- 
tucky. 

» As Secretary of the House of Bishops from 1866 to 1884, and 
since then as the Bishop in a metropolitan see; in all having the 
most intimate knowledge of the Bench of Bishops extending 
over forty years, surely the Rt. Rev. Dr. Potter could have bet- 
ter fulfilled the promise of his title-page and preface than he 
has done. So much of the book is drawn from other sources 
than the author’s own memory, that the reader begins to wonder 
why the Bishop of New York should have undertaken the work 
which he felt, as he tells us in his preface, should be done, that 
is the supplying of the personal note, not conspicuous in some 
cases, not recognized in the histories already written of the 
men who have composed the House of Bishops within the past 
q forty years. Had what the Bishop has done for three Arch- 
i bishops of England in the concluding chapter of the book been 
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done for the ten American Bishops of his selection, or even for 
a smaller number, the book would have been more satisfying. 
Readable it certainly is, but the reader would probably prefer to 
find its contents in the pages of a popular magazine than in a 
book giving promise of being a permanent contribution to the 
history of the past forty years of the Church’s life. 

Of the other four books, two are personal reminiscences, the 
third avowedly a memoir, and the fourth is termed, and rightly, 
a biography. The first two are related and yet are very wide 
apart in their character. Bishop Tuttle, now the Bishop of Mis- 
souri and Presiding Bishop of the American Church, the senior 
by consecration of the Bishops now living, was a pioneer in 
missionary enterprises in the Rocky Mountain region when life 
was exceedingly crude in that region. He was and is a rugged 
type of manhood, and he endured the hardships of his early 
career of nineteen years uncomplainingly, and did good work for 
the Church and for his fellowmen. In course of time the boun- 
daries of his jurisdiction were changed and contracted and he 
went to live in Salt Lake City, where he came in contact with 
the Mormon problem. 

Here are the materials for an interesting book, a contribution 
to the history of missionary enterprises, some sidelights upon 
the perplexing problem of a strange religious people and upon 
crude frontier life with its throwing off of the conventional re- 
straints of society. The Bishop tells his story in his own way, 
which is autobiographic and of deep interest to the thousands 
who know him. Though his book fails as a literary produc- 
tion in many instances, it adds much to our knowledge of the 
Church and its work under conditions which have now passed 
away. 

In a division which took place in Bishop Tuttle’s original 
jurisdiction, a Missionary district was formed comprising Idaho 
and Wyoming, and to this jurisdiction the Rev. Ethelbert 
Talbot was elected and consecrated Bishop. He was eleven 
years later translated to a diocese in Pennsylvania. Looking 
back upon his experiences after they had been closed for nearly 
that length of time, the years of his missionary episcopate seem 
to him much as other men would regard a camping out, a hunt- 
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ing or fishing trip, or a picnic, and as such he writes of them for 
a popular class of readers. His ‘‘people of the plains’’ furnish 
him with some interesting experiences and he tells them most 
delightfully, so delightfully in fact that his book fails as a con- 
tribution to the history or economics of the Church. Even his 
chapter on the Indian and another on the Mormon do not add 
materially to the reader’s insight into the problems which these 
have precipitated upon the American people. The book is an 
entertaining one. Its evident purpose in that regard is abun- 
dantly fulfilled. Some of its chapters appeared in advance in 
the pages of one of the more dignified and conservative of our 
popular magazines. 

Bishop Huntington of Central New York was a man of unusual 
early religious experiences, having been first a Unitarian, and 
then a Congregationalist, and having served in the ministry of 
each of these bodies before coming into the Episcopal Church. 
He was consecrated first Bishop of Central New York in 1860, 
and was thirty-five years a Bishop, dying in 1904 at the age of 
eighty-five. His was a poetic temperament and a deeply spiritual 
nature. The memoir of this distinguished prelate which his 
daughter has prepared for us, has caught the temperament and 
spirit of the subject, and the first thought that comes to the 
reader is the exquisite sense of proportion and the delicate taste 
of the book. The volume is precisely of the character which the 
many thousands to whom the Bishop’s writings have been help- 
ful as they have sought the way of righteousness and to walk 
therein, will wish to possess. And while it disclaims being in 
any sense a biography, the number of quoted letters make it 
almost autobiographic. We regard this book as worthy of a 
place among the best of American biographies. 

Richard Hooker Wilmer occupied a unique position in the 
American succession. He was the only Bishop consecrated in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of 
America. He was called upon to make the fight in the United 
States for the independence and supremacy of the Church in 
things spiritual as against the domination of civil and military 
authority. He was ‘‘the last Bishop of that era in which the 
individuality of the Bishop so often dominated and overshadowed 
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the individuality of the Diocese.’’ His wasa strong personality, 
‘‘with a wit naturally destructive ;’’ he was exceedingly quick at 
repartee, the originator of many bright sayings and witty stories 
which have gone around the world and have often been appro- 
priated by other clerical raconteurs. His chief characteristic, 
as his biographer regards it, was his ‘‘rectangular massiveness.’’ 
Wilmer was not a man to seek for precedents to influence his 
conduct in any given crisis. He argued what was right conduct 
from the principles involved, and established precedents which 
others might follow with safety if they chose. It is because of 
his attitude and conduct at the close of the Civil War in regard 
to the General Orders No. 38 of the Military Government, where- 
by he and his clergy were forbidden to preach or perform divine 
service, and their churches were closed until the Bishop and 
clergy resumed the use of the prayer for the President of the 
United States, and his subsequent attitude toward the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, that this volume is a distinct contribution to the history 
of the Church in the Confederate States, a history which awaits 
the writing. The biographer, whose admirable sense of propor- 
tion had been previously displayed in his history of the Diocese 
of Alabama, has exercised the same sense of proportion very 
happily in this case, with the result that we have in this life of 
Bishop Wilmer of Alabama, a valuable contribution to the biog- 
raphies of the American Church. 
ARTHUR Howarp NOLL. 


The University of the South. 
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AN ITALIAN HISTORY OF THE ‘DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE” * 


This is a book of commanding importance. It deals with one 
of the great epochs of the world’s history — the dissolution of the 
Roman Republic. Giants stalk across the scene: Marius, Sul- 
la, Lucullus, Pompey, Czesar— who not merely had a giant’s 
strength, but used it as a giant. It was a time of infinite con- 
fusion, when Rome, corrupted by the conquest of the East, had 
lost her discipline, but not her force, and when the strength 
which had once been employed in building up the State spent 
itself in riot. It was a time when the social bonds were loos- 
ened ; when the law had lost its power and custom its reverence; 
when men craved wealth and pleasure and authority with a wolf- 
ish hunger and struggled for the mastery like lions or jackals 
It was an age of infinite intrigue, when party affiliations 
changed like the figures of the kaleidescope, the sworn enemies 
of yesterday linking themselves together to-day for some purpose 
of self-aggrandizement or revenge. 

To present a vivid picture of all these striking characters 
which shall yet be just, to follow all these complicated threads 
without entanglement, requires the highest gifts of the histo- 
rian; and these Signor Ferrero has manifested in such measure 
that it seems as if his work must be the final word on the sub- 
ject, unless the spade of the excavator shall throw new light 
upon the scene. 

The book is important in showing even more clearly than 
Mommsen the great influence that economic causes had upon the 
course of events. Then, as now, the party in power was held 
responsible for hard times. But when hard times came they did 
not waste their breath discussing a reform of the currency — 
they sent out a Lucullus or a Pompey, who returned with the 
plunder of some unhappy kingdom and restored prosperity by 


*THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
Translated from the Italian by Alfred A. Zimmern. New York: G. P. Put- 
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the sack of cities. Then, as now, if any reform was suggested, 
there arose the cry that it would hurt business, and it was 
dropped. Then, as now, the want of money was deemed the 
worst of evils, and the hunger for it was the mainspring of 
human action. 

And Signor Ferrero shows as clearly as Mommsen that the 
Republic had survived its usefulness, that it had become a den 
of robbers beneath whose extortions the world writhed in the 
agony of dissolution. It was deemed the right of the Senators 


and Knights to batten upon the spoils of the world. First came _ 


the conqueror, who sacked the cities, robbed the temples, and 
carried off a large part of the inhabitants into slavery. Then 
came the proconsul, with an enormous suite, all of whom 
must be enriched; and to meet their demands the Roman capi- 
talist lent his money at the rate of forty-eight per cent, and 
so ate out the substance of the land. Even the virtuous Brutus 
lent money at this rate, and fell out with Cicero because he 
would not make slaves of the unhappy debtors. 

But while Signor Ferrero agrees with Mommsen on most 
points, he differs from him widely on one of the most important 
—the character of Czsar. In his devotion to German imperial- 
ism and the German Kaiser, Mommsen seeks to prove that the 
Kaiser’s mighty prototype was not only the greatest, but the 
best of men. He has to admit that Cesar used as his imple- 
ments creatures the most debauched —Clodius, Dolabella, 
Curio, Anthony and the like; that he was associated with the 
worst band of rapscallions that ever looted the world. But in 
his eyes Czesar is always the blameless patriot, of broad and en- 
lightened views, a statesman who, had he been spared a few 
years longer, would have reformed all abuses. The Commen- 
taries, which were really political pamphlets written and pub- 
lished for self-justification, Mommsen accepts as gospel truth, 
and believes that Caesar, who displayed so little scruple in the 
other means that he employed, was as incapable of a lie as the 
youthful Washington. He not only heaps abuse on everyone 
who opposed Czesar, but even on those who, like Cicero, merely 
held aloof, seeking to conciliate the warring elements and to save 
the Republic from the strife of faction. 
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Signor Ferrero is not hostile to Cesar. His sympathies are 
usually with him; and while he shows that Cesar in his pursuit 
of power was trammelled by no scruples, he shows also that Ca- 
sar’s aims were moderate and in the main just, and that only the 
stupidity, violence and injustice of his adversaries drove him on 
to their destruction and to supreme power. But he is not blind 
to Czesar’s faults. He concedes that he was probably the great- 


- est man that ever lived, but he sees that after all he was a man, 


and as such he often fell into error. Our author compares the 
Commentaries with the other authorities, and tries dispassion- 
ately to reach the truth. And he is forced to admit that Czesar 
showed no great capacity for constructive statesmanship. When 
he had destroyed the old order, when the whole world was in 
ruins at his feet, he did not stop to gather up the fragments and 
to rebuild the shattered structure along fairer and juster lines. 
Like Alexander, like Napoleon, he was seized by the madness of 
the conqueror. Parthia lured him to his ruin as Russia lured 
the Corsican. Instead of doing the work of reconstruction that 
was so absolutely essential, he dreamed, despite of his advariced 
age and shattered health, of following the footsteps of Alexander 
across the burning sands of Asia; and it was the need of 
money rather than the thirst for glory that drove him on. 
The whole empire had been reduced to beggary by proconsular 
lootings and the civil war, and Czsar hoped, like Lucullus and 
Pompey, to fill the public coffers and restore prosperity by the 
plunder of the East. It was the dread of this mad adventure, 
where Crassus had lost his army and his life, as much as the 
Dictator’s arrogance of demeanor, that led to his assassination. 
Truly, as Signor Ferrero says, he was not a great statesman, 
but a great destroyer, whose mission it was to clear the ground 
that his successor might build. 
GEorGE B. Rose. 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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